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NEW BOOKS 
JUST PUBLISHED BY 


CG. W. CARLETON & CO., 
490 Broadway, New York. 


4S. 


NOJOQUE: 
hs a+ aco a Contrxsnt. By Hinton Rowan Helper, of 
orth Carolina, author of “ The Impending Crisis of the South.” 
For Demetrios pieatagel eudhdiewa and discussion which it 
caused in Congress, Mr. Helper’s previous book met with a sale 
unprecedented, and this work, judging from 
nious and cogeut meaner in wh ieee aSihor has treated fie 
b: it is confidently believed, attrict still greater at- 
te sles’ wal'arosue aie oe anny oo toae & far more pro- 
found and lasting impression. *,* Price $2.00. 


THE CLERCYMAN’S WIFE, 

And other tales and sketches, by Mrs. Anna Corsa _— 
(Mlowatt], au author ie of “Fairy Fingers,” “The Mute Singer,” etc 
#,* Price $1.75. 

THE CAMERON PRIDE, 

A delightful new novel by Mrs. Marr J. Houmas, whose books 
are read and re-read with so much pleasure. *,* Also new edi- 
tions of her other books; Hugh Worthington—Tempest and 
Sunshine—'Lens Rivers—Marion Grey—Meadow Brook—English 
Orphans—Cousin Maude—Homestead—Dora Deane—Darkness 
and Daylight. *,* Price $1.50 each. 


BEAUSEINCOURT. 

An intensely interesting and powerfal new novel by the author 
of “ The Household of Bou’ ” which made such s sensation 
afew years ago.{ Price $1.75. “*,* Also a new edition of Hovsa-| *! 
HOLD oF Bovvsau#, two volumes in one, price $2.00. 


THE BISHOP’S SON. 
A delightful new novel by Miss Aticz Camr, who having al- 
ready won so highs fame in poetry, will now inthe field of 
romance be perhaps even more successful, Price. 


THE LAST WARNING (ORY. 

An American reprint of the recent sensational English work, 
by Dr. Cumming, author of ‘The Great Tribulation,” &c. A 
volume that the whole religious community are talking about 
and admiring. $1 50. 


BOW TO MAKE MONEY, AND HOW TO BHEP IT. 5 
The best and most attractive work on this all-engrossing sub- 
ject that has ever been written; adapted to every class of occups- 
tion and profession, and a book every one will be delighted to 
gpggeendaete. By Thomas A. Davies. 12mo, cloth boand, 


PROMETHBEUS IN ATLANTIS. 


An @xtraordinary work, being a prophecy of the extinction of 
Christian civilization. 12mo., cloth, $2.00. 


* A ROSARY FOR LENT. 

Being a volume of devotional readings, both prose and poetry 
original and selected, by the author of “ Rutledge.” 
printed on tinted paper, with illuminated borders, Beveled boards | Chem’ 
and red edges. Price $1 75. 
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Special Bdition for the United States. 
(Published in Advance.) 


THE ART-JOURNAL: 


4 MONTHLY RECORD OF 

THE FINE ARTS, THH ARTS of MANUFACTURE, 
&o., &c., &o, , 

With Numerous Engravings on Steel 


and Wood. 
Svusscrrerion Firreen Doiiars PER ANNUM. 


During the Year 1867, there is being Published with the 
ART-JOUBNAL 
AN {LLUSTRATED CATALOCUE 
OF THE 
PARIS UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION, 


Commen: with the open the Exhibition, and to be 
continued pS month to Rar until there shall have been en- 


graved 
TWO THOUSAND 
OF THE 
OCHOIOBST WORKS IN ART-MANUFPACTURE. 
There will be no extra charge for the Axt-JOURNAL 60 illus- 
she Cotaiomne s will be DEDICATED, by gracious permission, to 


Tus Frexcu; and it cannot be doubted that 
while the Work wil b be one of the ee eee tar Na 


Roa useful as a volume of instructive 
: itabauettimnniiaite 


VIRTUE & YORSTON, 


Witt TO, niad inne cesaeewatr: we --+-12 Dey SrREet. 
ee ee eee rer ..13 Tremont Row. 
PHILADELPHIA... .......+.0+0+2 ouean i 222 WALNUT STREET. 
CHICAGO. .......4++ audéié cee ...117 Sours OtarRke Sreeer. 
Toronto, O. W... .......55- ..55 anp 57 Younes Srreer. 


And al) Booksellers. 


NOW PUBLISHING, 


THE CIRCLE OF THE SCIENCES, 
A CYCLOPADIA OF 
ene. Chemical, Mathematical, and 

cal Philesophy and Natural Mistery. 
gor sections have been written by authors of great scientific 
eminence, amongst whom are Professors Owen, Ansted, Tenant 
and Young; Drs. Letheby, Bushnan, Scoffern, and others. With 
an introductory discourse ot the Objects, Pleasures and Advan- 
tages of Science, by Henry Lord Brougham, D.C.L., F.R.8., 
L.L.D., Member of the National Institute of France, and of the 
Royal Academy of Naples. 
Edited by James Wilde, author of the “Magic of Science,” 
“ oe a Inhabitants,” ‘ Fossils,” “ Useful Plants,” &c. 
subjects are combined in this work :— 
— nology Bony, One Electro-Metall pi 2h 


Serle and eogeritns, Photo- 
Eis ren phy, bog Se Palo cal, 
FO. arith netic Me vopby, 
pe a oe 
Num Sines, ents, ée, Mineralogy, omy, 
Tilustrated with Portraits [on by of gary eg a —_ 
feo etal rhe ioe wort In parts, at 30 cents each. Published 
semi-monthly. To be completed in about 70 parts, 
LONDON PRINTING AND PUBLISHING Co. 
-West Fourth Street, near Broadway, 
» (NEW YORK CITY. 
Henry A. Brown, Manager. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 
ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
T. MAGUIRE and Prof, RISLEY... .....Managers. 


MONDAY, JULY 1, 
Reappearance of the wonderful Boy, 


“ALL RIGHT, 


and positively 
LAST WEEK OF THE 
IMPERIAL JAPANESE TROUPE, 





‘| a8 they sail for Europe'on July 10. 
TIN: 


MATINEES—WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY. 
+ oRAmD HOLIDAY MATINEE ON FOURTH OF JULY, at 


Box Office open on Thursday, June 27, at 9 o'clock. 


WORRELL SISTERS, 
NEW YORK THEATRE, 
728 anv 730 BROADWAY, 
Opposite New York Hotel. 


pry tee ge Rg Lat 
Sora, Ingne and Jexure in the ci oles, assisted 
T. L, Domwgnty and the cutive Burtecyes Ooenpany: ? 7 
To commence with the Comedy, in two acts, entitled 
, NAVAL ENGAGEMENTS. 

Doors open at half-past seven, Curtain rises at eight. 
ee Si aa 1; 
Gallery, 30c. Ma’ i, on SatTuRpar, 50 ” $ 








THE GREAT { 
NORTHERN PLEASURE ROUTE. 
—_ 


TOURISTS AND TRAVELLERS’ 
EXCURSION SEASON TICKETS, 
(8867,) 

NEW YORK AND RETURN 
Via 


NIAGARA FALLS, MONTREAL, LAKE CHAMPLAIN, 


TICONDEROGA, LAKE GEORGE, AND SARATOGA, $35 50 

Drrro, Drrto, vu QUEBEC, 

Drrro, Drrro, vu WHITE MOUNTAINS, 
PORTLAND, BOSTON, AND NEW YORKE......,..... 8645 
Meals and Berths on Steamers between Toronto and Montreal 

included, 


THROUGH SLEEPING OARS FROM NEW YORE 
TO ST. ALBANS AND ROUSE’S POINT. Also, 
From Albany te Niagara Falls. 


American money taken at par, and tickets good till Ist Novem - 
ber next. 


Passengers wishing to visit either the Saguenay River, or Lake 
Memphramagog, may diverge at Quebec and Sherbrooke respec 
tively ; the through Tickets being available on their return. 

Tickets for Sale at the General Agency, 

175 Broadway, New York, 

Also, at the St. Nicholas, Metropolitan, Fifth Avenue, and otzer 
Hotels, and at the Principal Railway Ticket Offices in New York, 


Boston, Philadelphia, Baitimore, Cincinnati, 8t, Louis, Detroit 
Chicago, New Orleans, Buffalo, é&c. 


EDW’D P. BEACH, Gen’l Agent, 


_1% Broapway, New Y: 
June 1st, 1867. y oeb. 
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JOSEPH aaa STBEL PENS, 
Of the Old Standard Quality, 
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OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 





FOR BREMEN VIA SOUTHAMPTON. 





BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL, 


Calling at Cork Harbour. And between Boston and Liverpool, 


calling at Halifax and Cork Harbour. 





FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL, 


Uhief Cabin Passage. ....$150 00 | Second Cabim Passage... .8100 


FROM NEW YORK TO Pamis. 
Chief Cabin Passage, $165, 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 


Ghief Cabin Passage.....§125 00 | Second Cabin Passage......$80 


payable in gold, or its equivalent in United States currency. 
Berths not secured until paid for. 


An ee 
Vataa3ion wales Bis of Lang aed tee cal expec, oon re 
Freight or Passage, apply to 


Atlantic, Northern Light, 
Baltic, Western Metropolis 
Leave Pier No, 46, North Biver, on 
SATURDAYS, 


First cabin $110; second cabin $05; steerage $35. 
From Bremen, Southampton, &c., to New York, 
First cabin $110; second cabin $75; steerage $43. 
EXCURSION TICKETS Out and Home: 
First cabin $210; second cabin $130; steerage $70. 
Sailing days from New 0 ay 
- 15429 | July... mee Aug...... 10& 
ook TH | Oct......5 Nov.. 2, 16 & 80. 
Scie Cagstellinn dr Waser enmatapcanatete 
ISAAC TAYLOR, President, 40 Broadway. 
THE ONLY AMBRIOCAN LINE 
» TO 
ENCLAND AND FRANCE. 











THE NEW YORK AND HAVRE STEAMSHIP COMPANY’S 





TEAM CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN | first-class Steamships ARAGO and FULTON, in connection with 
S"Gamaxo), The The Inman sailing twice s week, carrying the New York Mall. & Com Company's steamers MISSISSIPPI and and 
; & Mails, UID: to wre, carryin: 
EVERY SATURDAY, Fler No. 46 North River, st oon, on tne tollowing days, call:ng ot 
BVBRY WEDNESDAY, 
, . ieee B HA. Gapspzn ......8ATURDAY, a 
From Pier 44, North River. PI, 0. Buxoemn..2°.! SATURDAY? Apuil 
RATES OF PASSAGE, PAYABLE IN CURRENCY. ULTO TownsEnD....8ATURDAY, ¥ th 
BY THE MAIL STEAMBR SAILING BVERY SATURDAY, GUIDING STAR E. Van Bice. ‘SATURDAY, May 
patina tl PAVABLE IN CURRENCY. ARAGO, H. A. Gapspzn....... 8a AY, June 8 
Frust CABIN ...-+--+: $110 00 | SrmmRaGR .............$80 00 And every FOURTBEN DAYS theredfter, 
Do. to London....11500| Do. to London....35 00] PRECES of PASSAGE, PAYABLE in GOLD: 
Do. to Paris..... .125 Do. to Paris.......45 00 First Clg oon eenseeneeee ens 120 
Recon FED a» cogganauien wap anes en 
Pomsege Jy a Wetneeteg Steuer, Fest Oihte, 139; Steer- h Tick to Load 6 extra. 
“Passengers also ‘also forwarded to Havre, Hamburg, Bremen, &c.,| An experienced Surgeon on board. 
at moderate rates. The companies will not be resi 


Passage {rom from Vy yt or Queenstown, $45. 
y persons 


Tickets can 


—— for specie or valuables 
ue expressed, are signed | © 


unless bills of lading, having 


be bought here for their | therefor. 
f C. K. GARRISON, for N. Y. 88. © 
For farther information, apply at the Company’s offices, JOB. J. COMSTOCK, for N. ¥. and HL 88. Co. 
JOHN @. DALE, Ages, . For further information apply to 
6 way, New York. JO8. J. eee) A 





NATIONAL STEAM NAVICATION CO. 


(LIMITED.) 
MERS WEEKLY FROM 


Sr 





LE GoERaTOW NE Seca of 
Yo at ip o 
po 


7 ‘broaway, New York, 
J. A. WOTTON, Havre, General 1 ‘Agent in Europe. 
NORTH CERMAN LLOYD. 
STEAM BETWHEN NEW YORE AND BREMEN, 
via SOUTHAMPTON. 


S> See Se ok, Se ee om 
regularly ween New Yor rem thampton, carry- 
sag the United States Mail, 7 ; 





FROM BREMEN—EVERY SATURDAY. 
FROM SOUTHAMPTON,—EVERY TUESDAY. 
FROM NEW YORM,—EVERY THURSDAY. 

Price of Passage —~ From New York To 


LONDON AND NEW YOR 
STEAMSHIP sey 


hea nar Tickets pe ao Be ms a le : 
wee 
Te pcccenel .-Captain Gleadell, from New Fe gg A 


ILLIAM PENN, a pee pepe, eal Row Tem, 
‘ALANT. ..Captain Pinkham, fro: Now York, 1 20: 
BELLONA... ptain Dixon, trom Slew York, 


t British Iron Steamship CELLA will 
oe River, for London, eee at Brest, on 
Tarde not ane all the steamers of line will 

L soap hy sold fuser by rail to ~ 4 


a of Lading given, 
RK, 26 Broadway. 
















Pier No. 
Sunn 


Ha itwerp, tppiy tf MOBI. N. 
F BT. N. 
For freight apply me A South Street. 
HOWLAND & ASPINWALL, Agents. 
NEW ROUTE 


BETWEEN NEW YORK AND BOSTON, 
VIA BRISTOL, R. 1. 


The Narraganset Steamship Company’s new and magnificent 





steamers 
and 
PROVIDENCE. Captaly Bi Captain B. M. "abanen 
Will commence ranning o a lawy Saas ey ey June 
1%, leaving pier 40 North river, near foot of Canal stree t fadjoin- 


pe hey re Pog rg 


Railroad, reaching m with shorter railroad ride than by any 
other route. 
Distance by rail, 54 miles ; time, 1 1 hour and 30 minutes. 


These steamers are the largest, stanchest and most elegant 
ever placed upon American , of 3,000 tons burden. 


Engine of inthe horse power, thoroughly in = 
respects, fitted in the ‘ost subetantial ee, cena 


compartments, jw guards, boilers below decks, and w th 
every arrangement mnt for eomfort and safety. 

In the number and size of their staterooms, and = fi 
splendor of their accommodation, they are d in 
the strength of their hulls fully equal to ocean steamers, 


ets tor sale and treight omer 
ments made af the Otte 


of the Company, on the pier in 
CENTRAL RAILRVAD OF NEW JERSEY. 











From foot of LIBERTY STREET, North __— New York. 
at Ham Junction with the Dela Lacka- 
os and at Easton with the yeles 

Railroad and ite 


connections, forming a direct line to 
AND THE WEST, without change of cars. 


GREaT MIDDLE ROUTE TO THE WEST. 
Three Express trains daily for the WEST, except Sundays, when 
one evening train. 
SIXTY MILES AND THREE HOURS SAVED 
BY THIS LINS 
TO CHICAGO, CINCINNATI, 8ST. LOUIS, &e. 
With but one change of cars, 

Sprinc ARzanezuMunt :—Commencing April 29, 1867, 
Leave New York as follows: 


aa acae eee Pha jargon | When eatery Mab OS 
Sailing from Pier 47 North River, every Saturday bin, sjble in gold, nel Coe Steerage, $47 50. Price of passage, borg, and the the West, with, but one change ot cars to Cincinnati 
eae eS Soteay mnie the ‘ouisens tbe casteumnotnitons fet ay and Hull, for which| fi crisasy’ with Northern Octtral and Philadelphia and frie 
Ene cae eis its Wyo" armentememisaint waren | rey ear a fe te 
dan experienced Surgeon on each ship, free of charge. Tickets m e : » ‘ 
sage tthelr ents from Liverpool or Queene Some tay" No Bills of Lading but those of the Company will be ans is vil liarriabur, Mauch Chunk, 
wk aay ane Se py t ny Ben in Gr Bet seared st he Gasombiowse 4p. m.—for ton. 


tain and Ireland at the lo 


Passage from New nr lt te 
CABIN, $90 and $75 , Gold ; STEERAGE, $30, Currency. 


For oe Cabin, pesnege spply sf iho Oupue of pus Cow 
PANY, steerage tickets Passage Office 
oo a: Cumeanr, 04 teeaboer. 


F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 


, ne mage my = oe Saree, ate and Bremen at the 


—oted mm ty op aan pt 
BLACK STAR LINE STEAMERS 
FOR NEW ORLEANS. 








PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP CO.’S 
THROUGH LINE TO CALIFORNIA, 
Touching at Mexican Ports, and Carrying the U.S. Mail. 


SaTuRDaY 
Faasage money to Nasean Nassau .. 





Departures of lst and 2ist connect at Panama with 
or SouTH PAcurio and CurTRaAL AMERICAN 
touch at MANZABILLO. 





steamers 
Ports, Those of ist 





d of the following first-class Steamships : 





R. LOWDEN, A cor, Cedar 8t. 
DAVID McCOARD, Agent in ow 609 West 


POR HAVANA VIA NASSAU, N. P. 
The British and North American Royal Mail Steam Packet 
Company's New Steamer 
CORSICA, Capt. Lz Mussunien, 
pe for the above ports, from the Company’s Wharf, at} 19 99 
"saronbut, FaMe 15... .esevecerecees Sarorpar, July 13. 


evceeeres 8 





Ser eeeeeeeseerees 


Payable tn Gold or ite equivalent. 
For Freight or Passage, apply to 
E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Gree. 


TAPSCOTT’S GENERAL EMIGRATION 
AND PORHIGN BXCOHANGH OFFICE, 
86 South Street and 93 Broadway, N. ¥. 








5 p. m., Cincinnati Express od Easton, > Mauch 
incinnati. 


Pittsburg, Ch an 
— for Willtemteport> Erie, &. 


81 cars to Pitt 
opm = eburg Ba 
6 15 p.m., for Junction and intermediate stations. 
730 p.m., for erville, wer 
re. Pi 7 and the West. eee Jersey 
City ones to every evening. 


Aion! tring re ren to Bergen Flt an lsat, 
Tickets for the West can be obtained at the office of the Cen- 
tral Railroad of New Jersey, Foot of Liberty Binet ee R., at No. 
1 wi at No, 254, 271 and 526 Broadway, and ‘No. 10 
JOSIAH O, STEARNS, Superintendent. 

e ERIE RAILWAY. 

Trains Leave Depot foot of Chambers 8t., Pavonia Ferry: 

8.00 A. M. ey ass, Set Rochester, Bufiilo, end oll petats 


630 AM. an Fein for Otisville and intermediate Sta- 
aibie, Galamanen, Dunkirk, and all 


3.20 P.M. oy Traine or a d intermediate Stations. 
430 P.M. Way Train, for Fort Jervis, Newburgh, Warwick and, 


ca, 


elias 





8.00 P.M. Emigrant Train, 


Also Way Trains for 


‘and Paterson at 
a6 and 9 bn Log En 


a, an and — PM 


r Trains —8.30 A.M. Way Way Train for Otisville—12.00 M. 
P.M. for Paterson~—7.00 P. Night for Dunkirk, 
Rochester, Salamanca and all points West and South— 
TRO abe aye 
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Riterature. 


AN ENGLISH ECLOGUE. 
TIMOTHY, 
Well, here’s the cuckoo come again, after the barley-sowing, 
The duck-weed white upon. the pond, all round the violets 
thou has got its coat of gold, and smells as sweet as 


The lady-smocks are in the hedge, the primroses nigh over, 
And out;upon the common there, you see the lamb leap- 
The v wales crawl here and there—but Holy Tommie’s 


JACOB. 


Ab, him that used to work with Bourne! Bourne told me 
how he blunder’d. 


He used to . I heard him once. Lord, how he groan’d 
and thunder’d! 


’d like sucking-pigs, the men roared out 
like cattle, 
And my gray hair stood up on end! 
TIMOTHY, 
. All ignorant stuff and tattle! 
He lost his head thro’ meddling so with things that don’t con- 
cern us; 
When we go questioning too close, ’tis little God will learn 
us: 
’Tis hard enough to squeeze the crops from His dry ground 
about us 


But as for serving *tother world, it gets its crops without us. 

Ab, poy was aloss that used to put me outcom- 
y 

No man about could plough a field or kill a pig so neatly. 


JACOB, 

That’s where it lies! We get no good by asking question 
acighbonr ; g' y gq 8, 

ter sent to watch our Souls, while we are hard at 

ur ; 

This = needs help to get along, for men feed one an- 
other, 

And what do we pay parsons for, if not to manage ’tother ? 

TIMOTHY, 


You're right! No man as grumbles so with this here world 
has thriven ! 


Mutton won't drop into our mouths, altho’ we gape at Hea- 
ven. 

Why, Tommie was a ruddy lad, as rosy as an apple, 

Till Methodism filled his othe and aaeus aa chapel ; 


Found - tkat he’d received a call, grew dismial, dull, and 
sur’ 


y> 
Read tracts when working in the fields, prayed wildly late 
and early, 


And by and by, began himeelf to argue with the doubting, 
And tho’ he’d scarcely been to schoo) began his public spout- 
And soon I found—I wasn’t blind—how he let matters go 
ere— 
While he was at his heavenly work, things suffered down 
below here : 
The hens dropt off for want of feed, horses grew sick and use- 
For lack o’ milking presently the cows grew dry and juice- 
And when I found bim out, and swore in rage and conster- 


nation, 
I'm d if Tommie didn’t cry and talk about salvation ! 
“ Salvation's mighty well,” says I, right mad with my dis- 
“ But since I want my farm-stock saved, you find another 
3 firm, and sent him off, tho’ he seem’d broken- 


He popped a tract into my fist the morning he departed ; 
Aye, got a place next day with Bourne, who knew the lad 


was clever, 
But — still about his work, and preach’d as much as 


JACOB. 
But Bourne soon sent him packin g of—Bourne’s just the sort 


Ws 
Why, even when th 
y, yellow! e Parson calls, he grumbles and looks 


TIMOTIIY. 


He got another master, tho’, but soon began to tire him. 
His wages sunk, and by and by no farmer here would hire 


And soon between this world and that, poor Tommie grew 
His s and cleverness went off—the folk look’d black 
ene, he blessed Methodists grew tired, and would not 





But if you want toget to heav'’n, your feelings must be 


And Holy Tommie would not go to chapel any longer. 
Learn’d sense? No, no! Reforma? Not he! But moped 
iindly, 


and fretted b : 
the Methodists had used him so unkindly. 
sis life hard, his back grew bare, his brain grew dread- 


He thonght of other world the more ‘cause this seem’d so 
con’ 

Went 

Gaped at the sky in summer time when other men were 


But, i the same tale o’er again—he worked | 
“ Be off!” says I, “you're good for naught,” and all the rest 
to ’ oy good aught, 
“ Master, you om f be right,” says he—“ the Lord seems hard 
o 


I thought { fulfil below the call that I had gotten, 
But here’s the harvest come again, and all my li seems rot- 


ten: 
The Methodists are little good, the High Church folk are 
And even’ when I pray alone, the ways of Heaven seem 
Religion don’t ap to keep an honest !ad from sad thin 
And tho’ the world is fine to see, ’tis full of cruel ted thins; 
Why, I - eh age in fields and lanes, and see the flowers a- 
growing, 
And 4 upon the bright blue sky, or watch the river flow- 
But even there, where things look fine, out creeps the speckled 
Or silver enak es crawl by, and all at once the world looks 
er. 
The better I have seem’d to grow, the worse all things have 
gone with me, 
Its all @ great d—d mystery! I wish the Lord was done 
with me!” 


And slowly, ever after that, Tommie grew paler, stiller, 
And soon he could not work at all, and quickly he grew 


iller, 
And when the early new-year rains were yellowing pool and 
iver, 
He closed his eyes, and slept, and gave the puzzle up for ever. 


¥ JACOB, 
His head was gone, that’s clear enough—the chapel set it 
turning. 
TIMOTHY. 


Now, this is how I look at it, altho’ I have no yep 3 

In this here’world, to do like him is nothing but self-slangh- 
He went close to the edge o’ life, and heard a roar like water, 
His head went round, his face grew pale, his blood lost life 
and motion— 

"Twas just as vi'lets lose their scent when set beside the 


cean. 
But there’s the Parson riding up, with Doctor Barth, his 


y 
Wife, =— the Parson! Draw some ale, and set the table 
‘ es 


A STORY WITH TWO ENDS. 


Miss Flutters at home ? 
Miss Flutters was at home, John said, in the drawing-room. 
Mr. Fiutters had left word he should be home soon, but had 
not yet returned from his club. 
That didn’t matter; Miss Fliutters would do as well as her 
pape. John.looked doubtful. He had old-fashioned notions, 
and approved of chaperones, and the street door was held 
partly open. What was to be done? 
Between the hall and the drawing-room there was a great 
gulf fixed; the resolute old hanger-on resembled adamant. I 
that to an en man etiquette ny ua- 
bends ; but this John could gd bee, a gO e re- 
turn of Mr. Flutters es ry A ave found me still 
hoverifig on his door-mat, I not unexpectedly found an 
vocate. 


across the darkened hall came a little 
white with bright curls falling round a sober little 
face, and grave astonished eyes, wondering at the unwonted 
sounds that were breaking the stillness of the twilight hour. 
a vo at born of the little figure 
before me, “ mayn’t I come in ?’ 
“John, what is this?” said my small defender. “Wh 
don’t you let Mr. Stephens come in? Open the door di- 
~ ow Miss Conny,” said the old man, giving way 
before eee: eh a Sa evens wants to see your papa, 
ans your papa isn’t in.” 

this le argument Ne | looked puzzled. 


rein a 


BS 


was heard from the drawing-room—that dra’ - 
usic bw) Bro wing: 





over 
ag on the river-side, and in the woods lay lurk- oles ov 2 


And once was spied a-looking up where a wild lark was | hearth 
And tears a-shining in his eyes—because the lark was sing- 
Last harvest time he came to me, and begged for work so 
And e. had reformed so much, and look’d so sick and 
I had not beast to send him off, but put him out oomalegs been a salamander to have mentioned the subject without a 


crony ; 

Some of these days the Parson’s weight will kill the blessed I 
ni: 

Ab, hes the man to settle things that made the wits un- 1 


Conny’s pity began to show itself in her ; she looked 
at Jobn for instruction, ready to give in, if for ally were 80 
inclined, but that worthy was quite unmoved. 

«gna nonmenan, Bie Conn ,” he said, with a grim smile ; 


know when comes in.” q 
In fine, Jon wesans to be done—could by no means be 


; 80 I accepted the and walked dismal! 

fo followed by Conny, who evitentl considering herself in 

jailer, proceeded to lay herself out to a con- 

siderable amount for my benefit. She shut the door firmly, 

poked the fire into a bright blaze, satisfied herself that the 

atmosphere was that of a bakehouse, and sat down on the 
nS th wy Bat. pespened See com in. 

But I wouldn’t speak, and soon the in my back caused 

groans dismal enough to awake pity in Conny’s soft 

little heart. 
“* What is it?” she said, after she had borne it as long as 
she — in silence. “ Your back? Isn't the fire warm 


Warm enough! I should think it was, , Conny must have 


blush. 

“It isn’t the fire, Conny,” I ed, “it’s the draught ; 
never mind, you can’t help it. 1 must bear it as well as I can 
till your papa comes in.” 

“T can’t understand,” Conny said, with some impatience at 
this limit of her knowledge; “the door’s fast closed ;” and 
she shook it as proof. 

“ It’s the chinks, Conny,” I groaned, in an agony “ oh, this 
is very bad !” 

Conny took a resolution. Propriety was one thing, but ill- 
ness, sudden death, was another. 

“Come up stairs,” she said, with a little sigh and a long- 
drawn breath; and up stairs I limped with some difficulty. 

Madeleine,” said Conny, with a little{quiver in her voice :’ 
“ Mr. Stevens has got a stiff back, through sitting in draughts.’ 

“Very well, Conny dear,” said her sister; “I'll take care 
of Mr. Stevens ee run and play with your dolls, or read 
*Mill’s Logic, if you prefer it. {Would you} believe,” she 
said, turning to me, “that that child reads logic at her age? 
Of co she can’t understand ten words of it, but papa 
om a ro to do - —— I — it’s a mistake 
m it es her so quiet and solemn, always poring over 
books she can’t understand. Not likea child.” 

But I couldn’t speak against Conny, whose warm little 
heart was even now working under her pinafore for i 

woes, so I took a safe refuge in silence. 

. I do anything ?” asked Conny, reluctant to go, feel- 
ing as if in some inexplicable ee was the sole supporter 
of life in my frame, that with absence I should droop 
and fall ; “shall T run and fetch some sal volatile, or some 
steel wine?” 

Conny’s sister took sal volatile; but Conny herself took 
steel wine, and believed in its efficacy. 

“No, no, Conny,” said her sister, with a fuller faith in her 
own powers of healing as compared with steel wine, “ Mr. 
Stevens is all right now; he will do very well till papa comes 


in.’ 

“Tl come and tell you the very moment he does,” declared 
oy | bene oo and having —> —_ - a 
she de’ , hopping on one foot so y down-stairs. 
Conny was disposed off Mr. Flutters was from home. Deli- 
cious and rare combination of ces, for I had a bone 
to pick with Madeleine. A bone that could by no possibility 
have been picked before Conny, whose well-balanced mind 
thought lightly of sentimen ed all love-making as 
— her notice,and brought Mill to bear on every oc- 

on. 
This was the bone : 
to me, was yet, 
dressed, go0d- docking, t vo heals 
» , if not intel- 
tlemanly but inordinately 
conceited, and a confirmed flirt. There was a pleasant char- 
en fi Reane tet nen SOer 
was easily pleased, y satisfied, fon society, y 
to have any number of gentl.manly fools about him; where 
the lady ot the house was a mere girl, attractive, charming, 
a intensely lovable, but a coquette; where the 
youngest daughter alone absorbed the sense. 

“ Madeleine,” I said, gracefully bl at once into the sub- 
ect the moment we were left alone: ‘I find you have got to 

now Prior a absence from town.” 

—" ttered myself, in my tone; no discontent 
80. 


“ Yes,” said Madeleine, taking up a apt way ard 
settling down to work like a staid little woman to whom co- 
quetry was unknown. 

“You won't think me a bore, Madeleine, or that I wish in 
any way to interfere with your choice of friends, but—don’t 
you find Prior an insufferable coxcomb ?” 

* No,” said Madeleine, intensely interested in the formation 
ee ee Nf te Ido. Isnot he gener- 

, then? Papa 0 80 very agreeable.” 

4 Since 'you ask me. Madeleine,” I said ; “ and, mind, it is a 
thing I should never have mentioned of my own accord; I 
may tell you that, so far from being liked, to know 
that he was intimate ata house would be quite enough to 
pede By behing Sob ll 

oe ding up the pinafore to be ad- 
mired. 


“1 them,” I went on. 
ot nd Madeleine, quite unmoved by the assertion. 


was not be 

, and th = desined to show t. n 

as after war nex : veers e 
does not come here often, | ; “I should y 
, you not allow to be bored by him fre- 


“Oh, I don ow,” said Madeleine ; “I think Iam very 
ont oa and another ; it doesn’t so much matter 





And bolted when he tried to speak, and shrank from sitting |700m from which I was excluded snd I be “I Wyherets it will be seen, not only that 

acer bes. io ths drawing roc Pt we ves might Save caved method Were eth By Apl Dat ‘that she understood’ to 

ee gone over to and sided with the butler. “Con. | nicety the art of evading and driving her 

ms fs eS Math rma he High Our Fee Srl ot sane Me we: [ven ne uray Iw i rites 
~ TIMOTHY, don't want to see yout papa until he comes in, but I’m tired] but it was possible to drive him too ft, Mioe Faters was 
Wd mn "i a eam wm oa age a“ Ss wear 
ang wie Oe Pink ten Teme said ? “I don’t play shilly- “Thain Ore in Soe, nine eam. sald Conny, seaway 1 aot esion her, and wale fran answer. 
sine telat Sg erty, «goes ere eae mane eal ners aro ST 
sna eS sect almighty okay vee oo cc el oae a TT ea i 0 Tere en let PSs 

ee Almighty 7 by howling out on one rm ca tay beck for » week.” recollect, perhaps ; but it doesn’t matter, does it ?”’ 
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other feminine resource. Madeleine abandoned her pe-| _.“ I shall show him things,” said Con: promptly. And 
deptal of indifference when she saw 1 was really angry, and | Mad t. ay: 


eleine left me to amusemen' 
to . 
it ? You're not to pretend you’re 
“What can Zz going 

















Spee cnt epiion te only ym pad ont agp I go 

sleep in arms such pretty songs !’ 

These weno no sel eshon tens tp te weer; the sees Was 
with shadows. 


“ Now for the story,” I said, dra’ Conny, two 


t 


and 8 toy Ean, sp oe pense Se her | fast 
jealous of Mr. : curls, W sitto be about? Icamtellastory aboutany-| “Isn’t that sad?” w aw. ie ng to me a little, 
The “ Jack” did it. I was her devoted slave, not in the least | thing you like,” 1 declared rashly ; and Conny instantly put | not liking the silence, secretly of the dark. 
j and full of wonder at my own suspicions. me to open shame. sad.” 
« Weill, now,” said Madeleine, when 




















































“Then tell me,” she said, holding on by her and set- 
tling herself in ” of — a 


“* It doesn’t do to mind it, though,” she said, trying to com- 
to a bine consolation with sense, “ 
consciousness that it would be beyond my powers: “tell 


1 ae t i it’s only a story, and 
really true, Ww. ’t suppose there ever was a 
beautiful ceung lek 


shall| me the story Madeleine tells me the nights you don’t come ly with one bad and one 3. and you 
never say I don’t tell you everything. Mr been | here.” know there were two ends, and I mean to the happy 
here a deal.” I was Some one... Won’t you ?” 
M 's candour always gave me palpitations of the 


taken aback. of Madeleine's? 
me re imagination could Conny quiet 


“ You would never guess, I see,” said Conny, “what it 
and if you don’t Tyr tell it. Shall 
smiling. tell it to you instead? I know it now as well as Madeleine, 
“ You won't make me jealous now, Madeleine,” I said, kissing | I think.” f 
her ; and the pinafore fell from her lap. ae tent ver em, an SOE 
“ Clumsy !” ery often,” assen' ny; “every night w you 
don’t come here, Madeleine comes and sits in that low chair, 


heart; I never knew what was coming next. However, I 
gulped down this first edition, with the conviction that it 
would disagree with me when I came to digest it, happily 


“ Dinner, Jack,” said a beautiful young lady in a grey silk 
dress ; and I rose at the sound of her voice. 

The dinner was perfection; all my favourite dishes had 
been thought of. Never had I seen Prior to such ocveninge. 
He gy =~ ty- Fig and rarely approached the 
dress. and I had it all to ourselves. And charming 
as she always was, she was more than ever so on this even- 
ing; happy, I suppose, in the consciousness of her singular 


beauty, off to so much advan’ by the wn, the 
talling lace of which aa ope AAA Hf pretty 
roun covered. 


3 and takes me on her lap. She turns up her pretiy grey silk, 
That is to say, reduced to Prior was not in| you know, for fear I should crease it, and I sit on petti- arms ui ° 

the habit of kissing Miss Flutters. coat, and she tell#me the story.” ¢ spa,” said Madeleine, when dinner was half over, taking 
I should never have imagined myself; but Made-| “ Always the same one?’ a rose 


“ Always the same,” said Conny, shaking her curls ; “ but 
I don’t get tired, it’s so pretty, the ead is different some- 
“Is Master Tom in, John ?” 


Hanning gene AY . 

aan rindeod. “ladeleine likes tage best. ‘ink she moun - ~ By z butler, grinning a little; “ but he’s 
win 7 one over green paint. @ must have knock 
tella it oftenest, but sometimes she tells the other end, and |thing, I think. He's gone u payee as ay meg gy 
then she is so quiet and grave, and once when I kissed her was to tell you, miss ; and come in to dessert with 


her face was ali wet.” 
“ Dessert!” said Prior. “1 know little of Tom, if 


° Splutters was the only boy, so called by a facetious 
“ Madeline, if I imagined such a thing possible, I should at y only boy, ya 

once mie © claim over you, without waiting even to 

speak to fr. Flutters on the subject, or wish good-bye to 


“That's just what I say,” said Madeleine, quietly; “so you 
needn’t flare up 80, or I shall not beable to be as candid as I 
wish. Mr. Prior has not only been here a many times 


already, but he is coming to dinner :” here Madeleine co “Tm afraid it will be too sad, Conny ; I think I’ll hear the 


a little: “to-night. Iv’s very unfortunate for me, as well as| other end first. Begin, please. _ | dessert will do for him.” And Madeleine piled up a plate with 
for you, for of course I don’t want Aim here the very first} “Well, don’t wriggle,” said-Conny, evidently beginning | solids for Splutters. 

night of your return ; but he asked himself, and pape couldn’t | from the usual starting-point, and the story was commenced.| Presently the door of the room opened with a rush, and the 
very well refuse him then, could he? though wned at 


“ Once upon a time,” said Conny, “there was a lady 
who had two lovers, one very and one very bad. They 
were both very fond of her, and very polite.” (Oonny’s no- 
tion of love-making was politeness carried to its extreme 
limit.) “ And she liked them both, one in her heart, and one 
in her manner.” 


Here Conny gave a little gasp. “ Do you like it?” she 
a. y g gasp. y 


hope of the house walked in, followed by the second Miss 
Flutters without her pinafore, 

Conny pushed a chair between me and her sister ; Splutters 
es himself beside me, and stared at Prior. “ Late again, 

plutters,” said his father. “Take your elbows off the table, 
2 Cold 1” observed 

ts) Splutters, discontentedly, making 
at the solids with his fork. “Cold greens ro | lukewarm ae 
Who’s going to eat that, I wonder?” 

“Tm glad it is cold,” returned his father. “If you can’t 
come in, in time for dinner, you don’t deserve to any. 
No, Madeleine, he shan’t have it warmed ;” for elein 
was looking piteous, and commencing an order to the butler. 

“It'll not hurt him, Miss Flutters,” said Prior. “I’ve often 
pone without a dinner myself before this; it’ll do him no 


him to make him say ‘No’ till I thought my forehead 
would never come straight again; and Conny was speech- 
less from — 

“Tt is unfortunate,” I said, in as gruff a voice as I could 
manage, with the little jewelled hands = me so closely, 
and the blue eyes ng—I suppose by ent—at the en- 


T Yes, isn’t it?” said em eagerly ; and then added, 
trying to take me by storm, trusting too much to the 
softening circumstances: “ That’s not the worst, either. Mr. 
Prior makes love to me, and I can’t tell -what to do to make 
him leave off. He will do it, no matter‘whatI do. He will 


“ Excessively,” I assured her; “but I don’t understand, 
Conny, ‘and one in her manner.’ Taat was rather odd, 
wasn't it?” 

“ J thought so,” said Convoy, doubtfully, “but Madeleine 
said, ‘ No, it olten bappened.’ And I suppose she knows?” 

“ Probably,” [ agreed; and the story went on. 

“ The good one, the one she liked in her heart, you know, 
most} had to go away for a long time, where he couldn’t see her at 
all. And while he was gone, the bal one came in, and| “Ob, won't it?” burst out Splutters, delighted to have some 
brought her books—story-books, I suppose—and gave her ajone to pitch into. “How do youknow? Who are you, [ 
paint-box, and a dog with a collar, and went out for rides} should like to know, putting in your oar? You think your- 
with her, and took her at night to hear music.—Very polite, | self very grand, I dare say. Nobody else does.” 
wasn’t it?” Conny looked up in 7 face, and didn’t un erstand “If you're going to impertinent, Splutters, leave the 
the expression she saw there. “ You don’t like it,” she said ;| room,” said Mr, Flutters, 

“T shall leave off.” : « He’s so precious cheeky,” Splutters explained, “ coming 

“1 do like it, Conny; it’s my back makes me look so. Go| bothering here day,and ordering me about! I’ve had about 
on, dear. I want to hear the end. -What did the young rf enough of him. hat does he mean by it? Madeleine don’t 
do? Take the things he brought her? Kojoy the rides want his books, nor him neither. Stevens is worth three 
the music? Throw the absent one over?” 

“* I don’t understand you,” said Conny, in her most sensible 
manner. “How could she throw him over when he was 
away; and what should she throw him over? Very silly!” 
Having expressed her opinion, Ganeg went quickly on, that 
she might not be blamed for having given it. 

“ Well! He talked, and talked (the bad one did), and said 
such nice things, that some times he didn’t seem bad at all, 


engaged was being made love to by the man 
disliked in the whole world; and that he would do it! 
“ Now, — not angry with me ?” said Madeleine, 
over Mr. Prior’s offence, and taking care of number one in a 
ladylike way, “ because it’s not been my fault.” 
“No, I’m not angry with you, Madeleine,” I said, “but of 
course there must be a stop put to it. Leave him to me. 


was ——- to look frightened, when the door opened a 
very little way, and Conny looked in. 

“Papa’s not come,” she said, “but the nursery tea is. 
Come, Madeleine. Perhaps Mr. Stevens;will come too,” she 
— litely, a ons me in the a of an — ie 
to the nursery tea, w was remove before 
she could obtain her sister. «Tea will do him 

og, nurse says.” 

“I should like nothing better, Conny dear, and I can carry 

you up-stairs on my back, if you like.” 


of him.” 

“ Be quiet, Tom, this minute,” flashed Madeleine, turning 
me eo a isn’t hi ?” asked Mr. Fl 

‘om’s a very naug’ y, isn’t he, pet?” r. Flut- 

ters of his youngest little daughter, who had listened to this 
edifying scene with praiseworthy attention, and had brought 
her whole intellect to bear upon it. 

“Very,” returned Conny. “I don’t like Mr. Prior myself, 


Conny’s eyes sparkled at this proposal, and her cheeks grew | Madeleine said: though he always was really, you know. | but Splutters shouldn’t talk so.” 
— Soe or And she could not help liking him very much, and thinking it And Conny swept herself and her sister out ofthe room. 
« That would be nice,” she said, and prepared to mount ;| W very pleasant to have beau things for her * was . ‘@ were so very dull, that Prior, 
suddenly short. “ Your back,” she said ; “it'll ba Beat and go and live with him in his fine large house.— | who was easily bored, preferred the society of the ladies, and 
ee pt of : Did I tell’ you he wanted her to go and live with him ?’’ asked | absconded to the drawing-room, whither I should certain! 
I assured her it would not, and carried her up, when the| Conny, breaking off. have followed him had not Mr. Flutters (who had as m' 
queen of the n dismounted, placed her horse (myself)in| “The end, Conny; did she say she would?” _ | tact as could have been expected from the father of such a 
a low chair by the and her sister in anotber, pro-| “ Why, no,” said Conny, at once sensibly, and with im-| boy as Tom) been so very anxious to know the exact t to 


patience : “ that wouldn’t have been ending happily, would it, 
when the other one wasgood? He was the best fellow in the 
word, Madeleine said.” 


which stupidity could carry me on the subject of “ Reform,” 
that, without ve incivility, I found it impossible to leave 
him. When, however, it had been clearly proved what a fool 
1 was, there seemed nothing further for which to remain, and 
I left my future father-in-law to discuss the affairs of the na- 
tion with his son. 


The ev passed quietly enough, enlivened by snatches 
of pay tye Be Ed y steadily 
through anything, but made the room sweet with beginnings 


and ends. Tea was placed on the table, and I com 
svvamped myself in that liqui Madeleine ho ad 


she had I 
: “because I broke it last week. I’m not 
generally clumsy, you know, but I did do that, and it had 
roses on it, and green leaves.” 
I expressed my conviction that it must have been very at- 
tractive, professing myself at the same time full of admiration 
of the mug I was using, and Conny’s sense of hospitality was 


E 
i 


reproof. 
“ Always,” she said, “ when end happily.” 
She ane intention of ai Ay but she was 


iding the uncom- 
from chair, bread-and- one, and how fond he was of her, and how polite he had al- | fortable theory that the more domestic a man was, the more 
eye (nth by nt pape ways been, though he had not nearly such beautiful as| tea he would necessarily take into his system; so and I 


ran a race for reputation, and Prior won by a cup. 
“Going my way?” said that hero at length, admiring his 
hands in lavender kids, and then generously offering them all 


beautiful things” (here Conny got consi- . 

and then you may come and sit wi Stevens while I she spoke with eyes, and hands} I assured him I was not; so looking surprised, he took his 
* _— with Madeleine, with oa ; “ that 7, didn't wank them, and wouldn't ire S ” said tin a low chair, quiet and 
doef eee era tamales witht , because she loved the one better than she had grave: like the heroine of Conn. ‘6 story, when she had made 
Sad brightening bee qweet fase oto new beauty. At such aj ever, ever, ever, loved him. id so do 1,” said Conny, up her mind, it would be Pleasant to have beautiful 
moment, who could have believed she was a before up rather abruptly, and siding with virtue.—* Isn’t r her very own: “I have madea 
whose witchery young and old fell alike, fondly the] it ” I t the assertion so very likel y to be correct, that I 
while they hed “made an impression ?” Long 1 sat thus, A: > ws so very sudden that I was not prepared eo ys out =, 
pene ye Beg Aye prt, povtyns -n Bape Be “Don’t you like it?” sted Conny, Ghnapciyeet poe | ag Poy made love to me, as I told 
wickedness took the form of beauty, whereby she entangled | silence. “ [t’s so pretty when ! it, and you. I tried at first to prevent him, and, 
Siotanteen te Rabel i love ber by her gentle, NOEs LAL Oe Be PO os didhe plait mn mee ee 

them to 8 
esata witen had anid that she Bion i seen over, Con dear. P should’ s0 like to-hear the other end nS x,and a dog with a collar, and 
to come and live in my fine castle, and inhabit now.” ¥ took you at night to hear m: 


& 
i 
E 
i 





controling her rested with restraining hand. once for her own. 

T'was 00 ways afraid. " Love is a vueee sabduees now: sitting|  “Lrepested the formula, and was indulged directly. “You know ali! she suid. was silence between 

beside me, hands in and her blue eyes} “The other end is pretty, but very sad. When the us. “Oan you me?” she said at length, FS 

Janahing my castles thde die out in the fire, Prior was as} one came back, he found that the beautiful young | my arms, and ome bein head down salient. 

far from her thoughts as from those of little , who, in | Madeleine didn’t she was beautiful, but I like J Fa what made me do ao, for I 

bh SS had returned mag se wast gone solar ihe ad_one* Knew 1 along he could never make me y, for 1 love 

tions, as fresh and as bright as a and was now standing words came very slowly here; Conny evidently oy 

beside quiet happiness with some impatience | speaking from memory) —“ “ Better than you could ever, ever, ever love him !” I said. 

pom py Neng _ back.” ’ “ Conny told ma so. Oh, Madeleine this is much the 
“ What happened then ?”’ I asked; for the soft yoice broke | prettier ending of the two !” 


| 
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fire How | afraid she forgot one, the big I’m #0 ” she said again. 
are Jou og 10 am Mr Steven while Tm dzeasing fot Bou, cong al te ine ngs and make wo Limaal al we ory 30 (at bing he core hing 
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it is!” 


of Eastcheap came to his regal inheritance, it might 
room 


roysterer 
speed. | have been expected the crown jewcls would be sent on 
rid of altogether. Henry V. certainly 


“Ob, my eye, what a game 
usual tect, bursting inte the 




































































88) $ pawn some of 
ever! Ain’titfun? It’s an awful sell, though,” said Splut-| When he resolved to submit his claims on France to the ar- 
ters, . | bitrament of the sword, he 
for his memorable campaign by pawning his ‘ Rich 
(valued at £2,800) to the mayor and commonalty of London ; 
and his Skelton Collar, ed with rubies, ee, an 

1s, to the Bishop of Worcester and the city of Coventry. 

first, he redeemed the following Bary but the Skelton 
Collar was in pawn when the hero of Agincourt died. His 
unwarlike unfortunate son, thanks to the civil strife 
ee fe reign, was obliged to raise money on his jewels 
again an 


y> 
iy ing Made- 
, you know. I haveso 
don’t ade to ag = aoe mi 2 88 
to m pig——but m * 
« Give it said Tom, 8) in the plural, but by no 
tending that Madel should share in the gift; and 
Splutters and I were friends for ever. 
80 happily the weeks went on to the eve of my wedding- 
day. It was getting dusk, and I was sittin, by the fire in the 
old drawing-room, holding Madeleine's little hand in 


uncle, the Cardinal Bishop of Winchester, de- 
positing with that wealthy ecclesiastic the Rich Collar (upon 
which alone his father had obtained ten thousand marks); a 
sword garnished with sapphires, known as the Sword of 
; the Sklyngton Collar; three gold tablets—of St. 
, Our Lady, and Christ’s Passion; a great alms-dish, 
“ made in maner of a shipp full of men of armes feyghtyng 
upon the shipp side,” and divers chargers, dishes, chalices, 
pots, basins, and saucers. The bishop—his king’s uncle in a 
double sense—seems to have taken care of his own interest, 
for the whole of the valuables thus pawned to him were to 
become his absolute property, unless redeemed within twelve 
montbe’ time. A few years later, Henry handed over two 
gold basins, a gold tablet, and a little bell of the same mate- 
rial, to the Earl of Buckingham, as security for the payment 
of himself and his soldiers for services rendered in France. 
Succeeding monarchs appear to have kept the crown jewels 
for their proper use; Elizabeth indeed lent money instead of 
borrowing, and left behind her a cu’ full of plate, be- 
longing to the House of Burgundy, which she held as security 
for advances made to the states of Brabant. One of the first 
things James I. did, after bis arrival in London, was to order 
an inventory to be made of all the jewels and valuables left 
by Elizabeth ; and to collect those she had allowed to remain 
in the ch of certain lords and ladies. The Earl of Suf- 
folk was asked to replace a quarter of a million’s worth; he 
did not replace them, however, but put in a plea of condona- 
tion. Among the crown jewels inventoried by the order of 
James, we find a crown impesial of gold; two circlets of 
gold; fifteen gold collars; “a great and rich jewel of gold 
called the Mirror of Great Britain, containing one very fair 
table diamond; one very fair table at two other large 
diamonds, cut lozenge-wise, garnished with small dia- 
monds; two round ris: and one fair diamond cut in 
fawcetts ;” a t two-handed sword,§ garnished with silver, 
presented to Henry VIII. by the pope; and three pieces, “ es- 
teemed to be of uvicorn’s horn.” In the 1617 James was 
much offended with the aldermen of London because they 
refused to advance him a hundred thousand pounds upon the 
crown jewels, that sum wee been to defray the moiety of 
the cost of his progress into Scotland ; however, he contrived 


y 
nice, Conny!” I said, for she stood quite still 
to receive compliments; “very pretty indeed, dear.” 

I rather wished she would go away, for I was enjoying a 
last tete-a-tete with Miss Flutters, and telling myself that to- 
morrow I shou ose that youn or ever, and how 

I should 1 young lady f id b 
would that feel! But Conny had caught sight of her sister 
down on the hearth-rug, and sprang to her with a little ery of 

that made me feel a wicked brute, and completely upset 
poor Madeleine. 

“ Hush, hush, dailing,” she said; “don’t cry so, Conny. I 
shall soon be back, and then you're coming to stay with me, 
you know, and papa and Splutters and all.” 

But — had lost all her sense. She gave herself a little 

and the frock and the mists were much injured. 

“Conny,” I said, taking her from her sister’s arms: white 
as the veil that now hung limp around her, wet with ber tears: 
no longer an emblem of to-morrow’s joy: “listen tome. You 
shall keep Madeleine, {’ll not take her from you.” 

“Oh, hush, Jack,” said Madeleine. “ Poor little Conny!” 
But Conny herself looked up. 

“ Really?” she asked : “not a story ?” 

“ You shall keep her,” I said, “if you say so.” 

After this there was a pause, during which I gave vent to 
some very affecting mo 
“What will you do?” asked Conny at length, laying a ca- 

cheek against mine, and covering me up with her 


“I? Oh, I shall go away, Conny ; thebeautiful young lady 
won't come to me.” 

“ Was that you?” asked Conny, in great surprise; “ were 
gt one, aud was eleine the beautiful young 
y #! . 

“ How shall the story end, Conny ?” 
Conny looked up with a flash of her old quickness, but the 
head went down 





to 


in on my shoulder. to raise -— thousand pounds upon them in some other 

“Shall I finish it, Conny?” said her sister, softly ; and | quarter. s Majesty’s prog were expensive affairs. 

Conny’s grasp tightened round my neck. two years afterwards, Chamberlain, writing to Sir Dudley 
“ Bay ‘ Yes,” she whispered. Sol said “ Yes,” and Ma-| Carleton that the king intends making a pretty pro 


deleine finished the story. 
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CROWN JEWELS. 


The Plan ets, Lancasters, Tudors, and Stuarts, who in 
turn ruled this island of ours, all rejoiced in a plethora of 
valuables in the shape of jewellery and plate, which they 
were not slow in discovering might be put to other than or- 
namental pu Wise in their generation, they never 
thought of putting the crown jewels in a glass case, for their 
subjects to stare and wonder at, but kept the precious trea- 
sures in chests and closets, that they could’ empty at their 
pleasure and convenience. 

When Henry IIL. began to quarrel with his nobles, he pro- 
vided against probable contingencies by confiding the —_ 
jewels and plate to the care of ihe queen of France. 
foresight was rewarded ; for when the successful rebellion of 
the barons made money scarce with him, he had no difficulty 
in obtainjeg a supply from the French merchants upon the 
security of his valuables, which he left his successor to re- 
deem. Edward I. contrived to order his affairs so well as 
never to be reduced to the indignity of pas his crown 
jewels, of which he possessed a goodly store. He owned no 
ess than four crowns—one set with rubies, emeralds, and 
pearls; one set with Indian pearls only; a third mounted 
with emeralds and rubies; and most valuable of all, the great 
crown of gold used at his coronation, ornamented with emer- 

—_ eastern pearls. Among his 
esser treasures were gilt combs and mirrors, pearl-covered 


Otelands, , and Windsor, says: “‘We are driven to 
hardships for money, and all too little, so that we are fain to 
make; sale of jewels for twenty thousand pounds to furnish 
out this progress ;” but it seems that his Majesty or her 
Majesty—for they were the queen’s jewels that were pledged 
on this occasion—could not persuade Mr. Peter Van Lore to 
advance more than eighteen thousand pounds. Chamberlain 
consoles himself with the reflection, that “ the choice of pearls 
and other rare jewels are not touched, among which there is 
a ae ogy — and os ed — at — thousand 
pounds, in the judgment r y and others, the fairest 
that are to be found in Christendom.” 

Charles I. followed in his father’s footsteps, and when he 
wanted money, sought, as 1 matter of course, to raise it upon 
the crown jewels. In the very first year of his reign, he over- 
hauled the contents of the Jewel-house, to see what portion 
of them he could most conveniently transfer to the care of His 
Grace of Buckingham, about to proceed as ambassador to the 
Hague, where his Majesty hoped it would not be difficult to 
borrow a few thousands upon such tangible security. In vain 
did Sir Henry Mildmay, the Master of the Jewel-house, ven- 
ture to suggest the advisability of the king taking the advice 
of his Council on the matter, and with their concurrence, 
using @ warrant under the Great Seal au‘horising the pledg- 
ing of the royal treasures, on the ground that there were too 
many, in the court and in the kingdom, who looked 
upon the duke’s proceedings “ with more than a curious eye ;” 
in vain did Lord Brooke, who had some of the crown jewels 
in his on, throw difficulties in the way, aud complain 
t mugs, knives and forks in silver sheaths,| of having te deliver be such valuables without a proper war- 
precious stones, —o- and trumpets, | rant—his Majesty heeded no remonstrances, and followed no 

, and a fine coll - | suggestions but those of his necessity ; and before long, Mild- 

may wrote that he had sent all the jewels and gold plate of 

any value in his care, and if the king wanted anything more, 

he must perforce be contented with silver-plate, as there was 
nothing else left in the Jewel-house. . 

Ba arrived at the Hague in due time, and at once 
set about executing the financial part of his mission. It would 
hardly have been consistent with ambassadorial etiquette for 
the representative of the King of England to go hawking his 
N D. ; | master’s valuables about among Dutch money-lenders; so the 
they —_ left the crowns alone, and threw the consecration |duke commissioned a Mr. Sackville Crow, and one Philip 
ri enry LII.’s secret seal on the floor; while their | Calandrini, to raise three hundred thousand pounds upon two 
t waiting and careful preparation were quite equal to of jewels and one parcel of gold-plate set with atones. 
that of our modern Caseleys—they actually sowed the Abbey | The shrewd Hollanders, however, were not to be induced to 
— mon a, calcu’ part with their coin quite so easily as his English Majesty an- 


- ; but be ners gg | See —_ to tng 
apship. ng oppurtunit 

he Scotland in 1303, certain burglarious 

associates broke into the treasure-chamber, 
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jewels, but it was fora great object. | instructions 


restoring the | absen 
oe e long it jew 


in. In 1489, he borrowed seven thousand marks | cial 


Samgvens dishonour which will be caused by delay in re- 
d — oe jewels. Upon receiving this unpleasant notifica- 
tion, Charles took the affair in hand himself, and sent out 
to sell four thousand tons of iron ordnance to the 


” pawned to the king of Den- 
rmark for £12,500, were to be redeemed; but if Sir Henry 
Mildmay flattered himself that he should have the pleasure of 
and plate to their accus- 
in the Jewel-house, he was wofully mistaken. 
As far as the plate was , it was a case of out of the 
frying-pan into the fire ; its redemption was but the prelude to 
its being ignominiously sent to the melting-pot, the king spe- 
ly ordering that the most valuable portions of it should be 
immediately melted down and sold, and the applied 
to the payment of certain clamorous creditors in the Low 
Countries. Even this wholesale transaction did not enable 
Charles to rescue all his jewels from the hands of the pawn- 
brokers. In 1631, warrants were granted for nearly twenty 
thousand pounds to redeem crown jewels held by Dutch mer- 
chants as security for loans ; and some still remained in pawn 
as late as 1635, when Boswell and Geraerd were commissioned 
to recover them ; were not a little — to find that 
the agents employed to pawn them had raised some five 
thousand pounds more upon them than they had transmitted 
home, and so paid themselves pretty liberally for the trouble 
they had had in the business. 
Not satisfied with pawning the crown jewels and plate, 
Charles every now and then took stock of the regal orna- 
meats remaining to him, and dis of those he thought he 
did not actually want for use. Thug, in 1629, he took away 
from the secret Jewel-house a large agate, engraven with the 
portraits of Henry VIII. and Edward VI; and at the came 
time ordered the sule of sundry articles of more or less value. 
Among these discarded ornaments were twelve pieces of 
goldsmith’s work, like friar’s knots, with ninety-one pendant 
pearls, being part of a collar of gold; two great half-round 
pearis taken from the Mirror of Britain ; four gold collars, in- 
cluding that of the Order of St. Michael, composed of twenty- 
four knots of gold, and twenty-four double scallop shells with 
the saint hanging to it by a couple of little chains; also, a 
gold lorayne or double cross, set with diamonds and rubies; 
an old jewel in the shape of the letter M; a circlet of gold 
“new made for our dear mother Queen Anne, having in the 
midst eight fair diamonds, eight iair rubies, eight emeralds, 
and eight sapphires, and garnished with thirty-two small dia- 
monds, thirty-two small rubies, and sixty-four pearls, and on 
each border thirty-two diamonds and rubies ;” and a girdle of 
rubies in the form of red and white roses—possibly first worn 
by Elizabeth of York, whose marriage with the victor of Bos- 
worth Field united the white rose with the red. A year after 
Charles had effected this clearance of his surplus we 
find him accepting £1,108 from James Maxwell, and in consi- 
deration for that sum, authorising him to retain as his own 
property two large diamonds, upon which he had previously 
advanced £11,346 ; and this is but a sample of many similar 
arran mts between money-lending goldsmiths and his im- 
pecunious majesty. 
While all this pawning and selling was going on, Charles 
ised the jewellers as liberally as though the — ex- 
chequer was overflowing with riches. With jewellery, as 
with more important thi the unhappy Stuart was quite 
oblivious to the wisdom of cutting his coat according to his 
cloth, and the trad he favoured found they were deal- 
ing with a queer customer indeed. In the very year that his 
agents were bringing England into contempt abroad by car- 
rying her crown jewels from money-lender to money-lender, 
his bankrupt Majesty added to the royal collection a diamond 
costing eight thousand pounds, a gold ring costing four hun- 
dred pounds, a fair jewel set with diamonds worth £9 500, and 
a looking-glass set with diamonds priced at £2,500. He pur- 
chased three thousand pounds’ worth of jewellery of Merca- 
det, for the use of the queen ; and when the jeweller presented 
the order for the money, he was informed the Exchequer had 
not the wherewithal to satisfy his demands, and was com- 
pelled to give it some months’ credit. In still worse plight 
was John Vaulier, who supplied the king about the same time 
with the two thousand pounds’ worth of jewellery, for we 
find him, after a lapse of eighteen months, vainly dunning his 
royal debtor for his money; while Sir Thomas Roe, after 
waiting patiently for three years and a half, complained bit- 
terly that he saw no prospect of obtaining £2,500 for some 
jewels he had procured at the express desire of the queen, and 
for which he bad —_ three thousand pounds. No 
wonder merchants and ers grew suspicious, and declined, 
as had been their custom, to deposit their valuables in the 
Tower, lest their money-wanting monarch should be tempted 
to relieve himself at their expense. 
In 1642, when both king and parliament were preparing for 
war, Charles authorised Queen Henrietta to dispose of his 
great collar of rubies, and sundry other jewels she had con- 
veyed abroad, to raise funds for providing arms and ammuni- 
tion for his adherents, As soon as thi3 Rccatee known, par- 
liament (ignoring the fact that the kings of England had 
never hesitated to deal as they liked with the crown jewels) 
issued an order of the day, declaring Charles had no power 
to pawn or sel] the crown jewels, and ordering that whoever 
“had or should pay, lend, send, or bring any money into the 
kingdom for or upon those jewels,” should be accounted*an 
enemy of.the state, and be dealt wi dingly. A ing 
to themselves the rights they denied the king, the Commons, 
in the same year, authorised Henry Martyn to break open the 
royal jewel-chest at Westminster, and sell the contents. 
Among the historic regalia thus confiscated were “the impe- 
rial crown of massy gold,” commonly called King Edward’s 
crown (this dated from Edward IIL’s reign. the original Con- 
fessor’s crown disappeared before); King Alfred’s crown 
of gold wire-work set with slight stones and two little bells 3 
the queen’s crown ; Edward VL.’s crown; and Queen Edith’s 











crown, “ formerly thought to be of massy gold, but upon trial 
ating ’ ly ay 


found to be I. silver gilt nea % os gevoal ped 
hires, and some nes,” ‘our scep! 

be , and the perpetrators of this destruction 

discovered that one of them was only silver-gilt; that a 


g|dove-headed staff was wood inside and silver-gilt without; 


and a smaller one, decorated with the flew was iron 
t without, instead of being “ massy gold,” as 


England grow tired of the Protectorate, a new set of 


, regalia became necessary, and in the first rear ot 


the 
tion; Goldsmith Vyner’s bill amounted to £31,978 9a, 11d. 
Besides that, twelve hundred pounds had to be paid for some 
borrowed stones lost during ol yoy a. 
ost e somethi - 
pen ghar an deena He bought a valuable 
=P large a d of 
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oriental perfection, 
and Snes th three hundred aad twenty 





diamonds. In the third year of his reign, we find one Mary 
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beeemp racy bb had 
been issued commanding all persons poseession of any 
jewels or plate to the crown to restore the same. 
Nathaniel Hearne, « merchant, a ~~ 4 
ful, 10 Biv reich te professed to have leut money. Frances 
Curzon was committed to for having received a hatful 
of gold and jewels at the of the dispersion of the crown 
jewels; and she confessed that she knew of a Jesuit who had 
managed to 4) te property of the same kind worth forty 
thousand However, the royal valuables came in but 
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and who are therefore not pardoned by the Act of Oblivion, 
but must return Te Nout. — the money which 
they received for it.” Nothing, so as we can . 
came of this effort, so we suppose it came to the inconsequen- 
tial end common to royal commissions. The Merry Monarch 
very nearly lost his own crown jewels some few years after- 
wards, an SS. for his attem, 
to rob him of his crown by? gr bee while he 
left the faithtal custodian of the J -house unpaid for risk- 
ing his life in defence of ‘the royal treasures. The crown 
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AN ICELANDIC SAGA. 
Once upon a time a king and his queen had an only child, 


pened that she was lost, and though the 
whole country to be searched, no one could find her. There- 
upon he made a vow that whoever should find her, and bring 
her home, should get her hand in m 

Now —e! the king’s palace lived an old man who had 
three sons. He was very fond of the two eldest ones; but 
the youn one was treated very unkindly by his parents, 
and by his brothers. 

“ Father,” said the eldest one day, “I wish to go out into 
the world to gain wealth and honour.” So his father let 
him 


Next morning he set off on his journey, and after he had 
walked a long distance, sat down on a hillock to rest himself. 
Presently he espied a little dwarf coming towards him. 

“ Pray give me something to eat,” said the dwarf. But the 
young man refused. When he had rested himself he set out 
again, and towards evening, feeling very hungry, he sat under 
a tree to eat his supper. 

“Oh! pray give me a piece of bread,” said a little tiny 
woman, with a red cloak, coming up to him—* I am so very 
hungry.” But the young man got very angry, and drove the 
little old woman away. 


It soon got dark,so the young man crept into a hole ina 


rock Ww he saw, and laid if down to sleep. Pre- 


sently the enchantress who lived there came in; and the 


oung man earnestly begged her to allow him to sleep there. 
7 “Oh! yes; on condition that you perform whatever I tell 
you to-morrow.” 


So the next morning she set him to sweep out the cave; 
Sy evening, I shall kill you;” and so 


“ and if it is not done 
saying, she went away. 
‘he young man now took the broom which she had given 


him, and began to sweep; but no sooner did it touch the floor 
that it stuck so fast to it that he could not move it. So when 
the enchantress returned home in the evening, she found the 
cave unswept, and immediately killed the young man, and 


hung him 


u 
Meanwhile the old peasant’s second son set out from home, 


to be Ape make his way in the world. But as he acted just 
like 
chantress, it is needless to speak of him further, 

The old people now had only their youngest son left to 
them; but as they hated him even more than ever, they 
readily gave him leave to go and seek his fortune. 

“I daresay my brothers rested here,” he said, on coming to 
the first hillock ; and he seated himself down, and began to 
eat a little piece of a 

“ Oh, pray give me @ little piece, I am so hungry,” said the 
same little dwarf. And the young man spoke kindly to him, 
and inviled him to come and sit down beside him, and eat as 
much as he wished. 

When he had eaten as much as he required, the little dwarf 
said, “ My name is Tritill; whenever you want me, call me ;” 
and he tripped away. ‘ 

And the young man walked on and on, till he came to an- 
other hillock. “Yes! my brothers surely rested here ; I will 
sit Cown and eat my supper.” But no sooner had he begun 
to eat, than a little tiny woman in a red cloak came up and 
asked for some food ; and the young man spoke kindly to her, 
and gave her all‘she wanted. When they had both eaten as 
much as they wished, his companion said, “ My name is 
Litill; if ever you want help, call me!” and she tripped 
get dark. “Yes! my brothers have rested here ;” and he sat 
down undera large tree, and began to eat his last bit of 
bread. Buta large flock of birds flew up to where he was 
sitting, and they looked so very hungry that he threw them a 
good handful of crumbs. To his great surprise, when og! 
had eaten them, one of them said, “ Mind and call for us, 
you want anything,” and they flew away. 
one rm ae 9 hate | 4 ay byt he was very 

» he crept own to ; but presently he 
eapied the dead bodies of-his two brothers banging ep.” He 
was very frightened, and was g to run away; but at that 
oe — tress came in, and told him he should stop 
n 


Next morning she bade him sweep out the cave for her ; 
“And mind and have it done by night, or 1 will kill you.” 
When she had gone he took the broom, but no sooner did it 
touch the floor than it stuck so fast to it that do what he 


would he could not move it. So he began to be ftightened ; 
but presently he thought of what had happened to bins yes: 
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. “™ Now I will kill you,” she said, in a 
“fur there is one feather mi: 
upon the young man did as Li 
chantress cried out from the pain the feathers being put up 


her. in; 
she told him she had fifty oxen, one of which 


it 
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he was to kill, flay, and boil the flesh. .“ And mind 
the right one, and do asI bid you, or you will 
you do right, to-morrow you shall set out on your 
pt | and I will give you three things, w 
When she was gone he called to 
and picked one ox out of the herd; and they flayed it in a 
trice, and set the meat on in a large cauldron, so that it was 
all ready the enchantress returned home 


So the next morning the enchantress, who was very much 
astonished, but at the same time felt that she could not break 
her word, asked him what were the three he would like to 


have. 

“First I will have that which is inside that door,” pointing 
t a cupboard ; “next the large chest; and thirdly, your arm- 
a daughter, of whom they were dotingly fond. But it hap- | chair.” 

the king ordered pened the door, and there the young man saw the 

's long-lost daughter, looking so beautiful; the chest was 
full of jewels and costly diamon: 
princess on the chair, underneath w 
hile he himself stood behind it. That moment they 
felt themselves lifted up ; for the chair was the enchanted one, 
and would go wherever it was bi 
“ Oh, I do so wish to go home,” sig! 
And in an incredibly short space of time, the young man 
princess ted at the palace door; but the chair 

had become a beautiful chariot, drawn by eight milk-white 


uld be, the king and 


down from the carriage, dressed in the most beautiful 
that ever was seen. Then the 
and the king in his great joy 
ale which had been brewed when his daughter was born, and 
which it was only intended to tap when she should be be- 


marriage 
And so they married, and lived very happily for many a 








CLARKSON STANFIELD, R.A. 





ery year that carries off from amo 
so celebrated in his own profession, and at the 
widely and deservedly beloved amon 
circles as Clarkson Stanfield, who has 
old age of upwards o 
ten, the vigour of his mind and his pencil alike un 
last. His death occurred at his house in Belsize 
Park, whither he had removed with his famil 
years ago from the Green Hill, Hampstead. 

ears, beloved and respected by all his 


general rendezvous of a 
large circle of literary, artistic, and dramatic fi includ- 


and a host of minor celebrities. 
carried him off was not of an 
he had shown symptoms of 
back as last autumn, when he returned his annual sea- 
side trip, without having derived any benefit to his bh " 
still it was only within a week or two of his death that 
illness assumed a really alarm 
been summoned away in the 
fore the arrival of extreme old 
certainty of his pencil. Happily, he was not destined, like 
many an artist has been, tu outlive his fame; and a career 
wi ever since he battled with and surmounted the first 
struggles of early life, was a succession of trium 
worthily earned, has been peacefully and tranq 
within a few weeks after the completion of the latest work 
of his pencil, “ Off the Coast of Heli 
as it hangs on the walls of the Exh 
demy, in Trafalgar Square, will be full 
scences to those who admired the artist, and loved and re- 


man, 

Stanfield was born at Sunderland, on the 3rd of 
December, 1793. His father, the late Mr. James Fiel 
field, had spent some of his early years at sea, but 
away. The yours man walked on and on till it to | devoted 


elder brother, and was killed and hung up by the en- 
long duration; for al 


ess of his ponte and be- 
had shaken the vigour and 


land”—a picture which, 


meation an “ E:say on Biography.” infancy 
as they were in his native seaport town, influ- 


buted largely to his ultimate s' 
it was not as a marine pain 
known to fame. It is said that at 


In 1820 he made his first 
tie ap om wabenane ot ee 





at 
the old House. 
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peop: 
In 1823 he became an exhibitor at the Society of British 


to which he lent his support for many years; but it 


was not until three years later that he achieved celebrity A 
sas bow Jess tare three pours of con; and sbomre be bad 
was now y : th he had 
lived so long ashore, still his early Peobeien of a sailor en- 
abled him to receive on the retina of his mind’s eye a multi- 
titude of Noe ey of wild ocean scenery, w he sub- 
sequently u! and transferred to canvas with such eminent 
success and skill, Inthe same year with “The Wreckers,” 
he also exhibited his “Calm” at the Royal Academy, and 
thenceforth his works came forth from his easel in suc- 


cession, and with an ever increasing excellence finish. 


Two years later his ‘‘ View near Chalons” was , and 
in the year following, “ St. Michael’s Mount.” In 1882 he 


became an associate of the Ro’ — to whose full 
bh he was admitted as R.A. in 1835. In the following 
year he painted his well-known large picture of “ The Battle 
of Trafalgar” ior the Senior United Service Club. 
At this time the “Annuals” were in the height of their 
prosperity, and in the years 1834 and 1835, Stanfield em- 
pencil in illustrating the “ Picturesque Annual,” 
most!y with pieces of coast scenery. Subsequently he joined 
with er, Roberts, and other friends in producing the de- 
signs for an admirable series of illustrations, engraved on 
steel, to the Abbotsford edition of the Waverley Novels. In 
playful allusion to his ony Soa, when he and David Roberts 
were living, young and unknown, in the northern metropolis, 
Stanfield used to say that he was more than half a Scotch- 
man; and no doubt he undertook his work on that account 





;| With more than ordinary zeal and pleasure. 


“The Castle of Ischia” was produced when he was forty- 
seven, “ The Day after the Wreck” four years later; and then 
followed “ Wind against Tide,’ “The Battle of Noveredo,”’ 
and “French Troops crossing the Magra,” which, with the 
first of this group (“ The Castle”), were selected by the author 
to be sent to the French Exhibition of 1855. We mention 
these dates as showing that our artist’s fertility of invention 
and powers of prod m seemed to increase with age. When 
he was fifty-nine his great work, “The Victory towed into 
Gibraltar the Battle of Trafalgar,” came out; then, after 
another two years, the “Siege of St. Sebastian.” One of his 
finest works, “The Abandoned,” was produced when he was 
— His age, merely regarded in y was not in- 

80 very great ; but it must be borne in mind that he had 
lived, as it were, two artistic lives, and had done the work of 
three or four painters, both mentally and mechanically. It 
was — Y~< or three years ago that he produced what many 


woul oy among his t pictures, “ The 
had | Worm’s ,’ “The Bass Rock,” and Mwy > Castle.” 
Off the Coast 


The only = which he exhibited this year, “ 

of a,” which we have already mentioned,will serve 

at least to remind the friends of Clarkson Stanfield that there 

was no falling off in the touch of his pencil to the very last. 
. This is not the place for putting on record a complete list 

of Stanfield’s pictures, chronologically or otherwise arranged ; 

but we may be pardoned for quoting here the following criti- 


cism upon the painter from a contempor: 


pen. 
“Tt is remarkable that, great as was “Clarkson Stanfield’s 
knowledge of the sea in most of its various phases and 


changes, he comparatively seldom painted it in storm. 


T hout his long life his industry was almost as remarka- 
ble as lis genius ; and of late, every year witnessed an advance 
in technical perfection and careful tinish. If competent cri- 
ties found any fault, it was to his tendency of over elabora- 
tion of detail. In another path, Stanfield, like Roberts—only 
he executed a greater number of works, and of greater variety 
in the scenic department than his brilliant coadjutor—had the 
means of doing more towards advancing the taste of the Bog: 


lish public for landscape art than any other painter of 
day. Stanfield for many years taught the public from the 


had trained the pit and gallery to admire lan 


art, and the boxes to become connoisseurs—and had decorated 
the theatre 


with works so beautiful that we regret the frail 
ee eee the necessity for 
‘Dew and gorgeous effects’ and ‘ magnificent novelties,’ w 


so often caused the artist’s works to be carried away. Stan- 
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forth its “ many-twinkling smile,” of which Cischylus 
d more. Clarkson 


count of the general decline of trade and profits in the States, 
two thousand an It S that this decline can be 
was one among the misands of English youngsters who 


and 

lor the custom prevails in America of publishing 

the returns made by taxpayers under this head. In this man- 
ner the whole public are invited to act as assessors, and the 
truth of the returns is left to be tested by opinion and belief, 
It does not a however, that the system works in this 
advantage. The collectors allege that eva- 






























































































































































<q Sag ease at mo them to measures of . 
Still, he knew of gen emen having resigned their co! 
6 deeds they scen done in India. As 
to the — though their conduct was — ~~ _ 
of punishment as being opposed to the general p 
society, they were more pitiable than detestable. 
The CHANCELLOR of the ExcnEqueR also recommended 
or Anson—after the almost unanimous disapproval of the | sion is universally practised, and that complete returns are 
tion—to pause before pressing his motion. Te had always pp made, Nevertheless the publicity given to such facts 
held that the liberty of petitions should be indulged | is Py arenopne, bo. the, nasioadl os ty, and the in- 
even to license; and, though it would have been a happy ex-| comes of men of various classes and callings are made the 
this | subject of comparison and comment. 
oul us petition, it would not be wise to encourage an im- t year there was a New York merchant who returned 
House was ready to suppress the publica-| his income at £800,000 and upwards, and his return is still 
tion of opinions in which it did not agree. Malevolent criti-| the largest in the list before us, though it has dwindled to less 
cisms of this kind would only revive the heroic deeds of onr| than £150,000. Another New York merchant comes second 
soldiers in India, and the British army could well afford to | with £85,000, and a New York shipowner, who, however, is 
treat them with contempt. also a large shareholder in the Atlantic Cable Company, fol- 
Mejor ANson intimated his willingness to withdraw his|lows with £60,000. After these come Delmonico, the well- 
motion, but one or two members at the hack benches refused | known restaurateur, whose profits even in these days of im- 
to allow this to be done, and ultimately, a large number of | poverishment are above £40,000. In Philadelphia a Govern- 
members having left the House, it was rejected by 43 to 11.| ment loan agent, whose gains had been £130,000, finds them 
pre reduced, not unnaturally, to about a third of thatsum. In 
‘ Chicago £34,000 realized by a maker of agricultural imple- 
ments represents the largest return, after which comes an in- 
come of £14,000. These items owe most of their interest to 
figures alone, but there are others which are remarkable from 
the celebrity of the establishments or individuals to which 
they refer. General Grant possesses a private income of 
about £900 a year over and above his pay of £3,600; Mr. 
Stanton has just £700 besides his salary of £1,600; Mr. Mat- 
thew T. Brennan, the “ well-known New York politician,” 
has £2,000 a year; Mr. Frederick Douglas, the “famous New 
York negro,” £1,200; and Mr. Franklin Pierce, ex-President 
of the United States, £1,000. Journalism in America isa 
table J wy omy though the income of Mr, James Gordon 
the New York Herald, has fallen irom upwards of 
£30,000 to less than £24,000. The publisher of the Boston 
Journal returns £14,000, and Mr. Patrick Donahue realizes 
£4,000 from an Irish paper, the Boston Pilot, The incomes 


g 


without much stretch of imagination, rambling about the coast 
and the _ of Sunderland a bright-eyed, 
y any means a lovely scene that lay around 
Nature had meant him for a merely sensuous painter of her 
loveliness, she might have given him, instead, the gliding of 
—s the flight of swift feluccas, over waters smiling in 
sunshine. But, doubtless, the t_ school knew 
what she wanted from this upil, and so she made 
him take an interest in the old colors, 98 they ley in the 
.+, &-- of the harbour of his native town. All the coals 
and 
tem 


5 


e mud and the rudeness of the whole affair were con- 
without disgust, and with a deep interest, by young 

Clar' Stanfield; and we can atill fancy what it must have 
been for a clever, promising boy, when he heard one day in 
the autumn of 1805 a roar, and & clang, and a chorus of joy- 
bells for the victory of the Nile. The youth went to sea; and 
a bad remy thew for this country if a host of other 


not still make the same irrational choice of pro- THE LUXEMBURG QUESTION. 


Mr. LABoucHERE called attention to the recent treaty relative 
to the Duchy of Luxemburg, and asked for some information as 
to the nature of the obligations we bad undertaken. He con- 
tended that a guarantee given as this was said to have been, to 
avoid a war, was intervention in the worst form, discussed at 
length the transactions of 1839, with the view of showing that 
Lord Stanley was mistaken in supposing that we then under- 
took any engagement in regard to Luxemburg, and expressed a 
strong Delief that the guarantee we had now given in the event 
of a war between France and Germany would involve us in it. 

Mr. B. CocHRang, on the other hand, maintained that the 
guarantee now given was merely carrying out the treaty, of 1839, 
and gave Lord Stanley the credit of having preserved the peace 


had stayed ashore, he might, by great fortune, have en- 
tered the academy of some pnd professor; but assuredly 
neither man nor painter could have gained anything. Nor, 
even from the purely technical point of view, could any dog- 
matic lessons on the art of drawing waves—delivered, per- 
haps, by a teacher who usually studied marine phonomena in 
sand slip have compensated Clarkson Stanfield for those 
ro ectures,so remarkable for their “ Saxon English,” 
Ww are delivered, not in the quiet of a studio, but in the 
hurly-burly of a gale of wind, are made emphatic by the 
speaking trumpet, and enforced, if necessary, by the rope’s 


To the men and women of the middle of this century, 
Stanfield has been the high priest and interpreter of the na- 
tional worship of the sea; and truly in his grander moments 


of Europe. 

Mr. Zsroun, condemning Lord Stanley’s condact, asked 
whether we were absolutely bound to interfere by force of arms 
if the Vie 








y of Luxemburg were attacked ; and, if so, what enesees by cantenions and li —— —— Pro- 
he has expressed with majesty and genius, the power, the t ‘essor Agassiz, £600 a year; Mr. Richar ana, £400 ; 
stzength, seation, oll _ 7 Hd } avy conten ps any —— the power of the House of Commons to regulate the| professor Low £500; and ihe Poet Longfellow, £2,000. 


subordinating them, by virtue of his creative aaaten, to 
the thought of his own country as the ocean’s mistress. He 
has shown the sea at times when it has spurned control ; 
when it has risen in anger against man and his works; and, 
in the “ Abandoned,” we have the two plain pathetic facts of 
deserted hull and desert sea brought out with a power that 
cannot be surpassed, and in our humble judgment, has never 
been equalled. But it was more in harmony with Stanfield’s 
habi' mood—with his manly, simple, patriotic nature, 
warmed by the recollections of his youth—when he set him- 
self, in the fulness of his fame, in the zenith of his glory, to 
show how the greatest of all Admirals that ever sailed the 
sea, his flery and passionate heart at:length at peace, his 
w and war-beaten frame at length at rest, was carried on 
board the Victory into Gibraltar, seven days after he had an- 
nibilated with one single blow the navies of France and Spain 


Publishers, as might be expected, do better than authors; 
one firm returning as much as £20,000 a year and another 
£10,000. The petroleum trade gives £30,000 per annum to 
its leading member, and a manufacturer of American watches 
returns £25, 

The most remarkable feature of these financial statistics as 
compared with our own is undoubtedly the abrupt decline in 
the year’s returns. No such event has occurred in this coun- 
try since the first revival of the tax by Sir Robert Peel, and 
of late the increase of yield has been strong and permanent. 
A penny in the pound was calculated by Mr. Gladstone some 
time to saalion £1,000,000 a year ; it now preduces £1,- 
500,000; nor is there any reason to suppose that the growth 
will be arrested. But it should be remembered that the cir- 
cumstances of the two countries are widely different. The 
Americans, almost ignorant of taxation ten years ago, sud- 
denly found themselves involved in a costly war and encum- 
bered with a prodigious debt. They accepted an incredible 
burden of taxation, rendered endurable at first by an inflatea 
and fictitious peeet., Soon, however, followed the reac- 
tion of which, besides evidences conveyed in these returns, 
we see other symptoms in the derangement of trade, the 
quarrels between masters and men, and the suspension of 
labour in various branches of industry. Probably the returng 
of an Income Tax in America would never be quite so regu- 
lar as our Own, which are steadied by the conjunction of 
—— with Income, and are ex to less violent fluc- 
tuations of enterprise and credit. ‘The statistics of this year, 
however, must necessarily be regarded as exceptional. It is 
a year of collapse after inflation, and the wonder is not that 
the public income from this source should have fallen off, but 
tbat so immense a revenue shonld still be raised. The peo- 
ple of the United States, 35,000,000 in number, contribute 
£80,000,000 to the Treasury, besides very heavy payments in 
the shape of State taxation. Of this sum more than two- 
thirds is exacted under the various items of what we term 
Inland Revenue, so that the pressure upon the community 
may be easily imagined. Before long the Americans will pro- 
bably find it advisable to relieve the inaustry of the country 
by some remission of its burdens, but it really deserves notice 
that the very Pm 4 whu were once accused of a tendeacy 
towards repudiation have made the, most extraordinary ef- 


rd STANLEY replied that undoubtedly the House ot Com- 
mons had power to stop the Supplies, atid therefore, in the last 
resort, to decide whether we should go to war. As to Mr. Grif- 
fith’s complaint he answered that the Constitution cast on the 
Executive the responsibility of making treaties, and, although 
the exigency would not always await the conveniences of Parlia- 
mentary discussion, there were few Foreign Secretaries who 
would not wish to have the agsistance of the support and sanc- 
tion of Parliament before hand if they could get it. Mr. Labou- 
chere’s criticism on the recent t tions was founded on a de- 
lusion, though be sympathized with the motives which prompted 
it, as no one had a stronger objection to increasing our diplomatic 
liabilities, and that more searching questions had not been asked 
he attributed to the fact that the country, having all the circum- 
stances before it, had recognised the gravity of the emergency, 
and the comparatively slight difference in our position towar 
Luxemburg. As to the gravity of the case when the Conference 
was first Pitot persons concerned hoped that it would be 
cnocemnfel ja had —— refused the demand of France 
that she should evacuate Luxemburg. Feelings of jealousy and 
irritation in the two countries were daily increasing, and when 
Prussia yielded she made the neutralization of Luxemburg under 
a collective guarantee a sine qud non. From the idea of a new 
guarantee Lord Stanley said he was so averse that for two days 
he hesitated, and when he yielded it was with more doubt and 
anxiety than he had ever felt before. But the alternative of an 
immediate rupture was absolutely certain, and if he had refused 
the armies of and Prussia would have been at this mo- 
ment in the field, Austria and Sicily would speedily have been 
dragged in, what would have happened in the East might easily 
be imagined, and we should not only have suffered severely in 
our commerce, but all the world would have said that by refusing 
to give this collective guarantee we were the real authors of the 
war. To the allegation that Luxemburg was.but a pretext, and 
that the mutual jealousy of the two nations must ultimately lead 
to a war, Lord Stanley replied that he knew of nothing, and did 
not believe that anything was likely to arise, to disturb the in- 
creasing rela:ions between the two countries, which now both 
desired peace. He next explained the nature of the obligation 
into which we had entered, showing that it was merely an exten- 
sion of the guarantee we gave in 1839 for the possession of Lux- 
emburg to Hol.and to its neutralization. It was a collective 








algar. 

To the end he loved his old dramatic friends, and was, be- 
loved by them. Not only was he a member of the Garrick 
Club, but for many years an active member of its committee ; 
while his generous of one of the houses for retired actors 
at Maybury shows the largeness of his heart, and his earnest 
desire to benefit the profession with which the early struggles 
of his life were so pleasantly connected. 

The great painter, like father before him, was through 
out life, a conscientious and devout adherent of the Roman 
Cathelic religion, the last rites and consolations of which he 
received upon his death-bed ; but he never allowed his reli- 
gious views to interfere with the dictates of his broad, loving, 
and generous heart, which overflowed with kindness to all 
who were in any way brought into contact with him, quite 
irrespective of creed, caste, or country. 

Clarkson Stanfield was twice married, and has left a widow 
and a numerous family to lamen, the loss of the best of bhus- 
bands and fathers. His eldest surviving son, Mr. Geurge 
Clarkson Stanfield, inherits not merely his father’s honoured 
name, but much of his genius as a landscape ter. His 
sea-pieces, river oom and picturesque architecture, both 
Continental and English, rank deservedly high, and he has 
been for many years a constant exhibitor at the Academy. 


E. Wa.rorp. 








guarantee of all the Powers of Europe—a kind of limited liabi-| forts ever known to liquidate their debt.—London Times, 
Xmperial Parliament. ‘ lity affecting all the Powers collectively, but binding none of| June 13. 
om . them to interfere singly if the neutrality were violated; the risk Pg Me ree eee 


was little, and the danger it averted was great, and the balance 
of advantages was decidedly in favour of the course we had 
taken, 

Mr. GoscHEN acknowledged that the contingent liability Lord 
Stanley had undertaken was much less than the risk of an Euro 
pean war which it had undoubtedly averted. ; 

Mr. H. Seymour, Mr. Krxnaiep, and Mr. SANDFORD joined 
in eulogizing Lord Stanley’s wise aud impartial conduct. 

ee 


TAXATION IN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE U. 8. 


The rival systems of taxation in Great Britain and the 
United States have been repeatedly contrasted by our states- 
men and financiers, but the comparison can be carried more 
closely now than was possible either before the Civil War or 
immediately after that ges struggle. The Estimates, in 
fact, originally proposed by the American Secretary of the 
Treasury for the year ending with the current month com- 

rised a reyenue not greatly differing from that of ourown 

vernment, Instead of our £70,000,000 the Americans were 
to raise £79,000,000, while on the other side of the sheet they 
provided £28,000,000 for interest on the National Debt, in- 
stead of the £26,000,000 which suffices for tbat obligation in 
our own case. Nor did their Civil Service Estimates differ 


THE QUEEN AND THE EMPEROR. 


The Czar has come and gone. Fiatteries and fetes have filled 
the measure of his stay. Police and populace have got up early 
every morning to do their obeisant part ; M. Haussman has given 
him a ball at the cost of six-and-thirty thousand pounds, which 
will be added to the public debt and future taxation of Paris; 
the thoughtless of all classes have had their fill ot gape and 
glitter ; ard all flunkeydom on the banks. of the Seine has been 
in an unusually prolonged delirium of delight, In the midst of 
it nobody in the bewildered crowd could tell what it meant, or 
was worth, or was for. Indoors the cold saturniue spirit of 
power, which had poured forth the wine of all this intoxication, 
must indeed have exulted in the crowning triumph of his skill in 
political mesmerism. He had made up his mind to have this 
year for his guests all the kings of Christendom ; and to over- 
come their indisposition to be drawn together and exhibited by 
him to a French mob, as proofs of the honour in which he is 
held by legitimate despots of every creed and breed, he spread 
for their curiosity a feast announced to be unparalleled iu 
splendour and variety. The device proved successful—the at- 
traction irresistible. The Sultan forgets the traditions of his 
race, quits his harem, and undertakes a voyage to France 3 and 
the crapulous Court of Madrid lays aside its indolence, and 
bundles up its medieval finery, to cut a figure in the Bois de 
Boulogne. The King of Prussia, and the King of Italy, the 
Pasha of Eeypt, and Kaizer Francis Joseph, d the green- 
cloak of St. Ste and the helmet crown of Hun » all 


In the Housz of Commons, on Friday, the 14th inst., 
Major Nson called attention to the petition presented some 
weeks by Mr. Bright praying for the lenient treatment of 
the F with the view of moving its rejection, and can- 
celling all mention of it in the Journals of the House. In the 
Proce of the petition Major Anson said he agreed, but he ob- 
ected strongly to its general tone, which, sympathizing with 
rebellion, was calculated to arouse the Fenians to fresh efforts, 
and laid down the principle that any body of individuals hav- 
ing to complain of were justified in resorting to 
arms if moral pressure were unavai for their removal. 
The third paragraph of the petition or Anson reprobated 
in strong and indignant language as a slanderous insult to the 
British army, whose conduct in Ireland and India he warmly 
defended, and against the sanction which would be 
given to these calumnies by the House allowing this petition 
to remain on its records, 








Mr. B. CocHRANE seconded the motion, dwelli - 
larly on the expression in the petition that the piven 3 were 
offence for which the Fenians were to suffer involved no dis- 
pone on speeches AA oe SS Pea 

e Tes 
ca ed in Ireland, ind po’ ty of much that had 
. W. urging that to d - 
tion which had been accepted an dus tame runs N 
ago would be an interference with the right of petitio 


ners, 
protested it a strong ression 
ral Thompoon for hls description ot he eucr Anson to Gen- 


y to take in the gorgeous farce and fanfaronade 
in the Indian rebellion Conduct of the army | 000,000, and. Mr. - observ mT acre ye) mp aa of the great politicel Rabid ition, * : * * * 
< America had actuall pace m pai | And because we in land have liste: 
Mr. C. Forsrer, as chairman of the Public ye ay of taceatioe. Se an € ve listened from afar to the 
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000,000 of public debt out of the proceeds of taxation. * * * 
We should observe, perhaps, at the outset that income in 
America is taxed separately from property, so that the sum 
realized for the Treasury under the head of Income Tax is 
not equivalent to the single item of Property and Income Tax 
in our own accounts. e rate of taxation in the United 
States is 5 per cent., or, by our method of reckoning, 1s. in the 
pound, which is levied upon all sums above £200. This was 
to produce be ,000, but we are told that a dimi- 

and thee the extent of one-half must be anticipated on ac- 


echoes of this crowned carnival without envy or emulation, 
without staying the hand of our honest toil, or turning aside from 
our quiet and innocent pleasures, we hear it said, where we are 
and ashamed it should be said, that we, as a nation, are 
unworthy and wanting. Still worse, we hear the best and 
wortbiest woman of our race ay lectured and stupidly 
abused, some of the early = 
whe per pr mp ay terpenes 
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for the immediate return of the Queen to her duties as the 
Visible head of society. The subject, it appears to us, is 
treatedjwith tolerable fairness and snap in an article from the 
London Hraminer, which we reproduce in another column. 

The question—endleas, it seems—of the relative value of 










































































Parliament. Mr. Baillie, in presence of the Secretary for 
War, declares—and Mr. Baillie is familiar with the subject— 
that a sum of three millions sterling has been uselessly spent 
On Sir William Armstrong’s invention ; which fact may pro” 
bably be made the basis of an agreement for spending as much 
more, uselessly, on somebody else’s guns. 

The wretched Polish apprentice in Paris who attempted to 
take the life of the Emperor Alexander, is not likely to win 
even the horrible fame which is supposed to be the ambition 
of the political assassin. His name is hardly mentioned at all. 
The miserable refuges, however, has made the fortune—if it 
was not made before—of the aide-de-camp whose horse’s head 
accidentally saved the Ozar. The young man has been libe- 
rally pensioned, and the Empress of Russia has presented him 
with a fortune of diamonds. 

If the political evils which Ireland is called on to endure 
are generally exaggerated, the social disorders and troubles 
of a great portion of the population can hardly be portrayed 
in colours too strong. The reports of a fearful and widely 
prevalent famine in the districts of the South-west—especially 
in Kerry—are, this week, followed by accounts even more 
harrowing of the appearance of an alarming epidemic in the 
Middle and Southern Counties. The name given to the 
disease is “the black death”—a sort of violent and acute 
leprosy, which spreads rapidly over the whole body, ending 
in deatb, within a few hours, of horrible agony. 

The London journals for the week ending the 15th inst., are 
filled with glowing (6r ponderous, as the case may be,) ac- 
counts of the tion of the Emp of Austria as King of 
Hungary. The ceremonials appear to have been of Oriental or 
semi-barbaric splendour ; but all’accounts agree that the en- 
thusiasm of the Magyars was great, and that their reconcilia- 
tion to the Sovereign seems to be all but complete. 

A current topic is the unsatisfactory financial condition of 
Italy, consequent upon the failure of the Ferrara compromise 
in the House of Deputies; which compromise, while involy- 
ing only a limited secularization of Church property, would 
have been a satisfactory basis of adjustment for the creditors 
of the kingdom. Another item comes from the Continent 
of amore satisfactory kind. England has joined the other 
Great Powers in representing to the Government of the Sultan 
the nature and extent of the concessions which he ought to 
make to his Christian subjects. This isa new token for a 
continuance of peace in the East, ’ 


Majesty that, for some inexplicable 
or for no reason at all, it was her duty to masque- 

Em of the French, to put on 
and frivolous semblance of joy and pride in compliment 
to him or to the Czar. To our notion, hospitality worthy of the 
name, whether offered by individuals or by nations, must be un- 
bidden and of spontaneous will. We, too, should be very glad 
to see our widowed Queen oftener, and more pyle 
We think, we know, we feel, that it ber ; an 
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cure’s dinner in Belgravia the less given? 
old wines bring a lower price? Are the 
brides less costly, or the rents of private 

they were when, in straw bonnet and p 
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less 
riband, 
oung husband by her side, the Queen, in the bloom of 
ty, might be ne ee the air in her pony 
carriage in Hyde Park? It is positively humiliating to have to 
argue the matter, or to plead for the sacredness in which sorrow 
should beheld. We deny, we treat with scorn, the notion that 
the use of alty, or the chief duty of the Queen of Eng 
rers to work and mantua-makers’ needles 
and to keep French cooks incessantly pi ir 
The true function of a genuine Queen in a 
ours, is to be genuine, Let those who make-believe 
imposture go elsewhere for it, and much good may it do them.— 
London Examiner, June 15. 
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THE PROPOSED NEW MINISTRY IN CANADA. 
Ottawa, June 27, 1867. 

The members of the first government of the Dominion of 


Canada are to be sworn in on Mgnday. The following is a 
reliable list of their names :—Messrs. McDou 
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The Politics| Position in the New Dominion. 

On Monday next, the first proximo, the New Confederate 
Constitution, for the consolidated Dominion of Canada, will 
take effect. And itis a noteworthy fact, that the day that 
ushers in the new state of things in British North America, 
is also the day chosen by the new Confederation of North 
German States, for the inauguration of their new Constita- 
tion, in central Europe. The one has sprung from the virgin 
soil of a new continent, the natural growth and develop- 
ment of prosperous American Colonies; the other from the 
partially exhausted and undoubtedly over-populated minor 
division of European States. Which of these new organiza- 
tions will live the longest, or exert the greatest influence on 
the affairs of the world, of course remains to be seen; but 
certain it is, thet the Confederation in the New World, is found- 
ed upon a constitution of its own asking—“ simil@ in princi- 
ple to that of the United Kingdom” from whieh it sprang 
—while that in the old world rests upon despoiled kingdoms, 
and disregarded ancient rights, which may hereafter prove 
fruitful sources of counter revolutions. But our object at 
present, is not to foilow out the ideas here suggested, and to 
show wherein the two Confederations materially differ in their 
fundamental principles and construction, but rather to cour- 
sel caution and prudence op the part of our northern friends 
on this continent in the organization and inauguration of their 
new Government. 

In the beginning, then, let us survey the position of the Co- 
lonies in British America previous to the late concerted ac- 
tion, which finally effected their permanent reorganization, or 
consolidation. Politiéal parties there, for many years past, 
had been influenced more by petty personal jealousies, and 
sectional and local rivalries, than by any main directing and 
controlling principle. So much so, in fact, that the people 
generally had become dissatisfied and almost disgusted with 
the narrow-mindeness and bigotry of their emall party leaders, 
and had resolved upon a radical change of some kind. It 
was, indeed, fortunate for these political managers 
and party wire-pullers, that they comprehended the po- 
sition, and divined, in time, the current of public opinion. 
It is always desirable, and particularly so in a new country— 
where educated and well-informed leaders are necessarily 
few—that the public men should have the confidence of, not 
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European News. 

Mr. Laing, as our readers may remember, succeeded, some 
four weeks ago, in getting a vote in the House of Commons 
which promised to disfranchise a number of corrupt boroughs, 
and reduce the present representative force of an additional 
number—sufficient in all to place at the disposal of the Gov- 
ernment, or rather of the majority in Parliament, fifty-two 
seats. Mr. Laing’s proposition has been partly modified, leay. 
ing only forty-five seats for redistribution. These are given in 
certain proportions; first toa number of young provincial 
towns that have grown largely in population of late years, and 
that now are entirely unrepresented. The Ridings of 
York come in for three more members; as the University 
of London is to have a representative. Scotland does not 
gain at all by the changes. Of the next most important 
question before Parliament—the Foreign policy of England 
on the Luxemburg Question—we speak at length in another 
column. A conversation in the Commons upon Fenianism 
will be found briefly summarized elsewhere. It shows that 
there is a latent sympathy in radical quarters with the Irish 
revolutionary party—if such a designation is fit to be applied 
to the Fenian organization. Among Home topics seized up 
on by the London Prees, as a popular theme for the 
week, there is the prolonged indifference of the Queen to 
what the Londoners deem the exigencies of Good Society. 
Her Majesty’s presence, it is urged, by the London Times, the 
Pall Mall Gazette, and other fashionable journals, is needed 
to restrain young gentlemen from converting the family par- 
lour into a smoking-room ; and to discourage the introdnc- 
tion of French manners into the boudoir. The broad insinua- 
tion of the Pall Mall Gazette, runs as follows :—“ During the 
first years of Queen Victoria’s reign, the saloons of London 
did not reek with tobacco-smoke ; neither did the noble, the 
pure, and the young stagger under red wigs ; glare with rouge 
and pearl powder, or leer with painted eyes.” On this 
Mr. 
Punch says: “The noble and the pure do not stagger, glare, 
and leer “iow"—which is doubtless true: at the same time 
that the facetious journal itself joins in the senseless clamour 


politician became actually the patriot in Canada; and the re- 
sult was, the adoption of a series of measures for the building 
up and strengthening of all the Provinces combined. And 
now that this course is departed from, we again advise our Pro- 
vincial friends to cast about anew for leaders who will first 
be true to the interests of the whole country, and afterwards 


to themselves as sectional party leaders. If the people ef the 
new Dominion can but succeed in making patriots of their 
politicians, and in transforming into statesmen a few of their 
local legislators, we shall look hopefully upon their future; but 
on the contrary, if old local feuds are to be revived and local 
popularity is to be first aimed at, the days of this new and 
promising confederation are already numbered, and the 
decade that witnesses the hopeful and glorious birth of the 
new Dominion, will inevitably witness its rapid decay and 
ignominious death. 

Thus far we have dealt rather with general principles, than 
with individuals and practical theories ; but, as the names of 
the gentlemen who are to form the first new ministry of the 
Dominion are now semi-officially announced, we will, for 
once, depart from our rule, and treat for a moment of the ac- 
tual position, as it now practically exists. In Canada, the 
ministry, which in 1864 was formed by a coalition of both 
parties, has, since that time, lost the support of the virtual 
leader of one, and that, unfortunately, the most numerous 
party in the most progressive and prosperous division of the 
province. In Nova Scotia the ministry has failed to concili- 
ate the ablest and most experienced, as well as the most elo 
quent man in that province, and has thereby'allowed a strong 
opposition to be organized more on side issues, however, than 
in opposition to the main scheme. In New Brunswick, the pro- 
vince which first demurred, but the only province in which 
the question of Confederation, or ultimate annexation—which 
is, in fact, the real question—has been squarely pronounced 
upon by the whole people, in accordance with the Aldion’s 
views, is now the strongest and most unanimous of the Pro- 
vinces ; consequently, placing her Ministers in the strongest 
position of any in the Dominion ; while Canada East, (soon to 
be the province of Quebec) which, it was first supposed, would 
decidedly object to confederation on principle, now stands 
second in unanimity of support. 

Accordingly, viewing the political position as it now stands, 
the chief opposition to Confederation comes from the extreme 
Eastern and extreme Western divisions of the Dominion ; but 
whether this opposition will prove finally formidable, will 
depend greatly upon the management of the temporary Minis- 
try, on whom will devolve the responsibility of putting the 
new machinery in working order at the new capital, and not 
@ little also upon the ability and vigour with which the 
canvass in the coming elections may be conducted. 

It the telegrihm from Ottawa, announcing the new ministry, 
be correct—and from what we know of the state of affairs 
there, we think it not unlikely—the effect upon the coming 
struggle, both in Canada West, and in Nova Scotia, will be 
considerable; for while the numerical majority in Ontario is 
duly represented by having three ministers to two; in Nova 
Scotia, the substitution of Mr. Edward Kenny for Dr. Tupper 
will bring a large Roman Catholic support in that province, 
Mr, Kenny being a man of considerable influence in his 
church. Whether this appointment will in any way affect 
the Catholic vote of Ontario, remains yet to be seen, but, 
strange to say, at present that element rather leans to the 
great Protestant agitator of Canada West, and in opposition 
to the existing ministry. This anomaly is based upon one 
of those side issues which are always so troublesome, and, 
vexatious, in the government of a State. 

Finally—since this is the last article on the subject that we 
can publish ptior to the actual existence of the new Dominion— 
we beg our Northern friends to remember, that the eyes of 
the world are turned upon them. Mankind is anxious to 
learn whether subject provinces can, peaceably and constitu- 
tionally, take upon themselves the responsibilities of an inde- 
pendent state, preparatory to the friendly severance of frater- 
nal ties, and the substantial and actual establishment of “a 
Dominion” in the world. The solution of this problem has, 
happily, fallen to the lot of British North America, and we 
confidently hope and believe that this hardy and intelligent 
Northern people will prove themselves worthy of the trust, 
and speedily establish, beyond a doubt, the possibility of such 
a consummation. 








Lord Stanley's Defence of the Luxemburg Settlement, 

We publish in snother column a summary of the discussion 
which took place in the House of Commons on the 13th inst., 
bearing upon the position to which England is committed by 
the Treaty of London. : 

It is not the first time that Lord Stanley has been called on 
to defend his policy on that question. Those who remember 
the general tenor ofjhis first defence will see that he has, since 
then, partially altered his ground. Immediately on the sign- 
ing of the Treaty, the Foreign Secretary’s questioners made 
haste to challenge him as to the nature and extent of the gua- 
rantee which he had given for the neutralization of the Lux- 
emburg Territory. Without being guilty of equivocation, 
Lord Stanley in a measure avoided the main issue by a dexte- 
rous handling of the fact, that in the eventuality of war Eng- 
land would not be obliged to intervene singly and alone ; that 
the guarantee was collective in its character, and that the pe. 
rils and the cost of active intervention in the future, were too 

to counterbalance the value of securing the prompt 
final adjustment in which the Queen’s advisers deemed it 
right to take a part. 

In the late discussion Lord Stanley, it will be seen, does 
not fall back on the collective nature of the guarantee for his 


| defence, but chiefly upon the fact that it England had come 
under a new responsibility, it is neither greater nor heavier 


than that which she assumed in 1889. By the treaty of that 





year which divided the united empire of the Netherlands in 
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twain, the sovereignty of the Duchy was gueranteed to the | upon. The articles of the Colonial press are quoted at great 
King of Holland. By the new Treaty of London the neuira-|and systematic length in all the California journals, and of 
lization of the territory under the same sovereignty is gua-|course many of them are thence transferred to the press of 
ranteed. In both cases Lord Stanley holds that the responsi-|the Eastern States. The editors generally comment on the 
bility was equal. The defence—leaving out Of account the| whole as evidence that the entire intervening territory from 
fact that it barely corresponds with that first put forth to the} the Washington boundary line to 54 deg. 40 min. is fast ripen- 
Foreign Secretary—is not without considerable force. The ob- | ing, politically, to fall into the lap of the United States. 
Jectors are naturally reminded that the treaty-making power] These are matters, we should take it, that British American 
is vested in the Sovereign, and that the only constitutional | statesmen may properly give heed to at once. Even if the 
control which Parliament can exercise in connection there-|temper of the Pacific Province is greatly misrepresented, 
| with, lies in voting, or refusing to gote the supplies. people there cannot remain in their present isolated position 
But. not only was Lord Stanley’s authority to act without |thuch longer. They will be obliged either to cast in their lot 
. any immediate reference to Parliament ample, but the necessity | with the United Provinces of the Dominion, or allow them- 
for his acting promptly, becomes apparent when he solemnly | selves to be annexed to the United States. There is no mid- 
: assures the House of Commons and the country, that the al-| dle course for them even were their financial condition not 
ternative of his refusal to join in the guarantee of neutraliza-|so hopelessly bad as it is now acknowledged to be. 
tion, was an immediate rupture between the rival Powers, ——__>—_——_ 
1 Within a week, or a month at farthest, the armies of France SAusic. 

and Prussia would have been facing each other in the field. " 
Prussia had made the neutralization of the Duchy, under a Trae -” ee ae amar pa 
" collective guarantee, a sine qua non, She demanded also that | ;, process of erection at Stirling, Scotland. The use of the Hall 
to make that guarantee acceptable, England must be a party | was given by Mr. Harrison, and the several artists volunteered 
4 to it. their services. The audience was large considering the state of 
2 The ready response of the Great Powers to Lord Stanley's | the weather, and the receipts doubtless went far toward supplying 
‘ first appeal for a Peace Conference, was a compliment to Eng- | the funds (some £2,600) still needed to complete the structure. 
" lish power and English influence of which every true subject | The concert was opened with a spirited duet by Messrs. Simpson 
h 
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popular favourites, Mr. and Mrs. Gomersal, assisted by Mr. Hind 
and Mrs, Mark Smith. As giving a unique and fascinating enter- 
tainment, the amusement-seeking reader should not fail to visit 
the Beni-Zougs-Zougs during their brief sojourn among us. 

Miss Western has app d at the Broadway, but with only mo- 
derate success, a8 Nanny Sykes, in Dickens’s repulsive, though 
powerful, creation, “ Oliver Twist.” She was supported by Mr. 
McKee Rankin, as Fagin; W. E. Sheridan, as Bill Sykes; Mr, 
Stoddart, as the Artful Dodger, and by Mrs. Stoddart as Oliver Twist. 
These persons gave @ fair conventional personation of their 
respective characters, but unfortunately for them New York au- 
diences have been recently accustomed to other than conven- J 
tional personations. The general public has, in its mind’s eye, f/ 
the cast of the same piece as performed at Wallack’s theatre , 
during several past summer seasons, by what was known as the 
Wallack combination, in which Messrs, J. W. Wallack, E.L.Da- ~ 
venport, and Mmes, Etynge and Morant were the bright particu- 
lar stars, It is no disparagement that the cast at the Broadway 
suffers in comparison, as the former was by many degrees the- 
best that could possibly be made at the present time from the . 
entire strength of the American stage, were it possible to be 
condensed into a single mammoth company. It is well, perhaps, 
that so perfect a representation as that of the Wallack combina- 
tion’s “ Oliver Twist,” should have been presented, if only as a 
standard for companies less favoured in the matter of talent to 
play up to. As the heroine, Miss Western was only at times 
satisfactory. Once when kissing the sleeping Oliver, she appeared 
to forget her own personality, and lapsed into something won- 
derfully resembling pathos ; but in general she was blatant, un- 
sympathetic, and vulgar. Apparently unable to enter fully into 
the hidden impulses of Nancy’s character; to separate the gold 
from the dross; to put prominently forward the woman’s nature 
bursting through all restraints of sin and shame; to shine forth 
in noble attributes spite of the dark perspective of the picture— 
this Miss Western seemed incapable of doing. On the contrary 
Nancy was presented with all her natural coarseness intensified, 
and with but little of the redeeming tenderness which alone 
makes the character tolerable. This result Miss Western pro- 
bably achieved without intending it. In her anxiéty to make 
her personation sensational, she naturally heightened all that 
was disagreeable and startling in the character of the fallen, per- 
secuted woman. Being thus intent, she naturally overlooked 
what must otherwise have fixed her attention. Such a character 
as that of Nancy Sykes, must be considered a most unfortunate 
one for Miss Western to essay, as, like a loadstone, it brings 
into unpleasant prominence all the worst features of her style as 
an actress. Educated in a vicious school; ever straining after 
effect, Miss Western needs to cultivate a more quiet manner on 
the stage; to tone down her present exaggeration, and to be 
less “ pronounced.”’ At this same theatre Mr, Edwin Forrest 
will be the first autumn attraction, having been engaged for a 
season of six weeks, commencing on the 2d of September. 

Mr. Banvard’s new temple of amusement completes to-day 
the second week of its existence. While much remains to be 
done to render it acceptable either as a theatre or a museum, it 
is already a cool and agreeable place wherein to while away a 
vacant hour. Perhaps it would have been well both for his re- 
putation and his pocket, had Mr. Banvard postponed his opening 
until the commencement of the regular fall season; but, having 
opened, he has no course left save to make all possible haste in 




















































































































































of the realm must have been proud. The consent of the lead- | “24 Lombard, given in their best manner. Mr. Simpson also con- 
ing Powers to hold the Conference in the same place and un- pa acyntat  e Tepe ~ SS 
der the same auspices, as the Convention of 1839, was a still x 
. - sang with a graceful élan and elaborate finish, most acceptable to 
farther compliment to the British Sovereign and the British | 1, suaience, Mr. Simpson lacks but one quality—and that an es. 
people. Even Prussia’s ultimatum within the Conference—to | ..ntial one—to make a good ballad singer—distinctness of utter- 
surrender her interest in the Duchy, and to agree toits neutra-| ance, Rare though this attribute may be, Mr, Simpson should 
lization, only on condition that England should become a joint | jose no time in endeavouring to make it his own. Nature has 
guarantor—was in itself a splendid tribute to the justice, the | dealt generonsly with him, and he should improve her gifts to the 
honour, andthe power of the nation, which the people could | utmost. Mr. Kennedy, the well-known Scottish vocalist, con- 
not but accept with the highest satisfaction. ka: foamed > ne ee .- yo on anna 
a terpre' ons of we nown 8, Such as 8a Man 
We take it, then, that efter allowing for some inconsisten for a’ That, “ Scots wha Hae,” “T eee ‘Auld Cloak about ye,” 
gies in the Foreign Secretary's defence, the people generally 
and the amusing account of the adventures of that melodious 
WAS satein bis postion, Mr. Laboushere, who is put forward piper, “ Alister McAlister.” Mr. Kennedy is an actor of more 
to declaim in the House of Commons against England's being than ordinary merit, and his histrionic powers add greatly to the 
Committed for or against schemes of territorial revision in Eu-| eect of his songs. Mr. Lombard sung “ Rocked in the Cradle of 
rope, we judge to be a young Whigling, the son of the states -| the Deep,” and “ Bonnie Dundee,” veryacceptably. The sop 
man who sits as Lord Taunton in the Upper House. His| of the evening was a recent débutante on the concert-room stage 
assaults are not likely to do much damage to Ministers, even | —Miss Alice M. Harrison. Her voice is exceedingly sweet and 
if the subject were one on which the policy of the Govern- | Pure, but lacks in strength and compass. She manages it well, 
ment disclosed many more weak points than it does, For | however, and okillfully veils its weak points. The “Within s 
many years the confidence of the nation in the Foreign admi- | Mile o sega te nies be og ee bs the enter, 
nistration has not been so strong as it is now. Lord Stanley | “ment. se re Peres ——s . sateen rete 
is credited, and justly so—looking to the events of his admi- ag hagas es = ervey, Soe Pog’ 
ietretion ‘Sad noah tha ancien off cents imi ble Mason, who acquitted himself to the great satisfaction of the 
ready perception, and cola nasty These ¢ nal _ —- 
" . qualifications 
in a Foreign Minister are too rare, to be held of light account 
either by Parliament or the people, 















































































The Terrace Garden Concerts have flourished spite of the ab- 
sence of Mr. Thomas, whose arrival is, as we write, expected 
hourly. He will return with a large stock of new scores and an 
amount of information gained on the other side of the water, 
which will be of the utmost benefit both to him and the public. 
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ut, Mr. Seward has had an opportunity, during a New Eng-| The practice of assigning solos at each concert to particular per-| completing his collections and adding to the strength and effi- 
the land tour in company with the President, to throw out in| formers, is daily growing in favour. Among the gentlemen of| ciency of his dramatic company. The latter, during the present 
ion his accustomed Delphic manner a variety of hints on the po- | the orchestra thus capable of sustaining a solo part, are, Messrs. | Week, have been engaged in illustrating the adventures of the 
- pular theme of territorial expansion. Matzlen, violin ; Rudolf Hennig, violincello ; F. Ebgn, flute; Siel- — BS glh 74 This — a ee, beg 

’ At Hartf i der, flute; Letsch, trombone; Dietz, cornet; Eller, oboe; Henry | tion of op . P . 
ford the Secretary, in modestly reviewing his past Schmits, French horn; Listman, tuba. To this list will shortly | trust to see it speedily replaced by some work of sterling merit, 
career on the public stage, was moved to express the hope k’s “‘ Shamus O’Brien’? will be d for the last 

we be added two solo violinists, besides Mr. Thomas. When weadd| At Wallack’s us O’Brien” w performed for the 
that, old as he had grown in the public service, he might yet th ttractions the fact that the selections display a fi time this evening. On Monday the new Irish drama by Messrs. 
2— be permitted to see the government of the United States ex- _ ~~ to ae pe mer in the best style, dine paid the Brougham and Morford will be produced. It is entitled “The 
s of tending without any intervening barrier from the Gulf of highest jum to the talented conductor of the concerts, A | Bells ‘of Shandon”—probably out of compliment to those which 
4 to Mexico to the North Pole, and “ from the Atlantic coast to the select gathering of artists and literary men took place at Stein-| We their reputation to that witty Irishman—Father Prout, 
itu- shores of China and Japan.” way Hall on Friday evening of last week, to assist at a presenta-| While alluding to Wallack’s, we may note what will be of interest 
nde- These are long stretches both ways; and we presume Mr. | tion of a portrait of himself to the well known American com | to the hosts of admirers and friends of that genial gentleman and 
ater- Seward may be allowed in his most imaginative and prophetic | poser—Geo. F. Bristow. The committee of presentation included | ¢xcellent artist, Mr. John Gilbert—namely, that he has been 
“a moods to go even farther in his flight, and take in both comti- | many gentlemen distinguished both in music and painting. After | Tecently united in bonds matrimonial with Miss Sarah H. Gavett, 
has, nents. What, however, far more concerns those who desire | the presentation exercises refreshments were partaken of, and the | of Boston. The career + that wonderful P roduction of the scene- 
i we to make an intelligent pote f the fut latio: festivities prolonged until a late hour. painter and machinist, “ Treasure Trove,” draws to a close at the 
: rs) ure relations of the Olympic, and the ‘newsboys dance their ‘last breakdown this 
gen United States Government towards neighbouring Provinces evening. A new piece with a startling title, “‘ British Neutrality,” 
rust, and States is the activity of interest which has begun to be Brama. is announced for Monday. At Niblo’s, the “ Black Crook” ap- 
such shown here in everything pertaining to British American} The appearance of a troupe of Arabs at the French theatre—at | parently loses none of its popularity, and repetition brings no 


affairs, On the Pacific coast—whether it be the opening up 
of steam communication with Japan and China, or the acqui- 
sition of Russian America by purchase that has supplied the 
sion inspiration, we do not know—the territorial appetite of Ame- 
inst., rican politicians, for full fifteen years at least, has not been 
d by 80 strong as it is to-day. Tbe story probably lacks confirma- 
tion, that a United States Treasury Agent is now at work in 
d on the maritime provinces, giving what encouragement he can, 
mber under the instructions of the Government, to such annexation 
since sympathies as he may find existing there. Mr. Seward’s 
sign- evening organ, it istrue, reproddtces and emphasizes the re- 
made 
) gua- 
ation, 
lexte- 


which establishment the management dashes from the “ legiti- 
mate” to the “athletic” with a celerity quite bewildering—has 
been the only absolute novelty of the week. The troupe is com- 
posed of some twenty-five to thirty young men and boys with one 
or two middle-aged Bedouins, who go through a variety of pos- 
turing and gymnastic exercises, which, if not new or startling, are 
at least exceedingly well done. Great elasticity of body and sup- 
pleness of limb,seem to be the chief characteristicts of these dusky 
performers, who set at naught the laws of gravitation, and fiy 
through the air at a speed that makes one fear lest they may dart 
off into illimitable space and be seen no more. The boys, espe- 
cially, are exceedingly graceful, and several of them appear to 
have been blanched, as to their skin, by the influences of a north- 
ern climate. However this may be, all seem equally well trained 
in the difficult feats attempted—feats that were most enthusiasti- 
cally applauded by the small audience assembled to greet them 
on their opening night. Sandwiched in as their appearance has 
been, between two seasons of Japanese performances, the latter 


weariness to the frequent spectator—thus verifying its claims to 
be a “ thing of beauty,” which, according to Dr. Keats, is a “joy 
forever.” At the New York Theatre the Worrell Sisters in their 
charming disguises, have steadily danced, sang, and oggled their 
way through “ Faust” until the present writing. A new Irish 
drama for Miss Jeannie was produced last ing, and 
“ Arrah-na-Pogue” jwill be given on Monday. At the 
Bowery, Miss Kate Fisher has esssyed the fascinating part 
of Mazeppa, and Miss Hudson has ridden over the Loew 
Bridge in Brosdway on her favourite steed. These ladics are 
determined that the public shall notjlose sight either of them, 
or the equestrian drama. Lord Byron has much to answer 


for. 
Facts and Faucies. 
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port of this singular mission. But it may be left to develope 
itself further before inviting much serious comment. The ac- 
tivity of similar agencies in Vancouver’s Island and British Vo- 
lumbia isa different thing. 7'hatis an acknowledged fact, and 
one the political significance of which is becoming apparent, in 

















Eng- the desponding, half-loyal temper of a considerable appearing again at the Academy on Monday, comparisons between 
; portion of the Coloaial press, The journals of Vancouver's the two styles ot entertainment naturally suggest themselves. 
ne pe. Island are, many of them, endeavouring (whether under out-| While, however, both are wonderful, and well worth witnessing, 
re too side influences or not, we shall not attempt to judge) to create | there seems to be more élan in the performances of the Children 
rompt a general feeling of dissatisfaction with the present system of| of the Desert. The Japanese, although quite as daring, seem to 
med it administration. Tae exchequer of the Province—|¢ more cautious, and patiently prepare their surprises in the | enth 
for one thing—is entirely empty. The Government is in a most careful and methodical manner. The Arabs have doubtless 
, does condition of almost hopeless insolvency. The year’s expendi- laboured as earnestly to achieve their wonderful agility and 
or his ture is estimated at $700,000; the at $200,000. Bor. strength as the Japanese, but the spectator does not realize it at ol 
hia im , on Sy their entertainments, as the dash and fearlessness with which they 
come fo. x abarrpo — rot pat eta credit} ¢o through their programme make one doubt whether there has 


- Some} heen any previous preparation, and whether nature has not sent 
The 
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ond any yet translated from Oriental poetry.—— 
Mr Ghia ccoe eet in ae which, it is un- 
pov bagrenn gma He writes from ‘Tamatave that the first | derstood, will appear soon, under the title of * 
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said, take place -| graver of “ Highland Drovers,” “ May Day,” and other ; 
bay } states that £37,000,000 have lost in that Presi- | lar prints. The abe fom the death of a | talions next vatetara tke 27th, 85th, 42nd, 94th, and 2nd bat- 
dency by insolvencies during the last eagle man who was so devoted an admirer of Cervantes that he | talion Rifle Brigade—are to have but 80 at the d The 2nd 


spent nearly the whole of his life and a considerable fortune 
in ——s evey edition of “ Don Quixote,” which has been 
published in Europe since its first appearance.———A new 
subdivision of art has been invented in Paris. There have 
been phot phers connected (with the Pompes Funébres, 
whose 8) ity it is to photograph corpses, and now an inge- 
. | nious operative advertises himself as an artist who takes por 
traits @ la veille du décés, The Marquise de Boissy (Coun- 
tess Guiccioli) has finished her memoirs of Lord Byron, and 
the work is ready to appear; it consists of two thick volumes 
in large 8vo., and will be published y A ag The first is 
ed printed, and the second is in press, The title is 
- n. 


battalions likely to be brought home next year—t of the 4th, 
8th, 9th, 18th, 15th, 17th, 22nd and 28rd regiments—are to have 
but 540 with the service companies, and 80 with the depot, but 
the 50th and 99th will each have 630 at head quarters, and 120 
at the depot. The cavalry regiments remain, as at present, 406 
at head-quarters, and 57 at the depot.——Lord Strathnairn has 
issued a prohibition of a custom which “ has of late prevailed to 
@ certain extent in his command,” of officers of regiments making 
verbal orations to their men when relinquishing the command ; 
these demonstrations must not occur in future, as being “ not 
only in direct opposition to the spirit and — of the Arm 

regulations,” but also “ a medium through which it is not consi- 




















this unwelcome visitation —— yers earn in New 2 The Universal Social Science Congress will be | 4¢red prudent to express regret at leaving ‘ the comrades they 

land 1s. per hour. Plasterers have as while ma-| held at Brussels. The workmen’s society of Naples have | ®®4 known so long and esteemed so much,’ or to receive the ap- 

sons earn from 10s. to 12s. per day of eight . House | just sent twenty delegates to the Paris Exhibition, at a cost|Pleuse of those whom it is. necessary, in the interest of the 

carpenters and joiners can earo with ease £3 per week, while | of . each, travelling expenses included. Each, in ex- Feed large, crs 3.4 = as ew rer sad 
wheel and , | change for the advantages of a pleasure trip gratis, en to through the medium of a rerimental order. 


printers 

earn proportionately high w: James Nichol study the portion of the Exhibition which concerns his parti- 

trar o! births, &c., for the parah of Fintry, near Burling. bes cul: 4 

been sentenced to two months’ con for wanien a 
order & man might obtain a 

situation in the civil yap eye are being 

made to give a magnificent entertainment, in the city of Lon- 

don, to Lord Derby, Mr. Disraeli, and other members 

of the Government. The National Conservative tion 


ar branch of trade, to take notes, and to draw up a report 
on his return. ‘The number of cases of rinderpest in the 
es Sets tpt te eee zie 
he i ishman says that from the west . OE Whall to in 6lst 
tidings of the spread of cholera have been somewhat alarming. itilevell, omar Sih Foot The promotion or ve WE 
Very satisfactory information has been received from —— = Royal Canadian Rifle Regiment, to be ante to 
; | January 





War Orricz.—Cornet P Morrisey to be Adjutant in 18th 
Hussars, in suceession to Lieut Joi appointed paymaster. 
Lieut A H Bircham to be Adjutant in Foot, vice Lieut Barry, 














takes the initiative. The critical opinion of the Prince | 8,847 had arrived, and thanks to the care which had been ex- 
of u “Romeo and Juliet” has been much , and the sanitary regulations enforced, not a single Naby. 

) spoken of, and is valued highly. The Prince was a most at- had occurred. Letters from Bagdad say that that 
ten to end, and declared the town has, since the 17th of March, been com: ~~ f surround-}| Wurprinc Navat Caprets.—On Monday, 3rd inst., in the 
duction of Gounod to be “ on.” ———A few da‘ ed ‘by water, in consequence of an inundation of the rivers} House of Commons Mr. Bass asked the First Lord of the Ad- 
Auber traversed the whole of the Paris Exhibition on foot. As| Tigris and Euphrates. The whole of the country between | miralty whether it were true, as had been asserted in the Hants 
soon as his known in the vicinity of musical dad and Bassorahb is under water,and the crops have been | Telegraph, that ‘‘ corporal punishment for naval cadets has been 





po on hem destroyed. A party of gentlemen on the con- 
tinent are endeavouring to organize an “ International League 
of Peace.” They have issued a manifesto of principles direct- 
seein ponamaaal Vises ta }lh-c----hemgmien too, 
by the con; of Vienna in _——— a Swiss 
Journal, a means has been discovered of util cockchafers, 

he Zstafette of Lausanne states that between four and five 
millions of those insects were recently sent to Friburg for the 
manufacture of gas, and that the residue forms an excellent 
carriage grease. 


: Ovituary. 


At Gorphwysfa, Bath, Col. William Parry Yale—At Canter- 

Wihiam Lowe, Quartermaster Cavalry Depot.—At 66 Por. 
chester Terrace, Hyde Park, John Thomas Ferguson, Bombay 
Staff Corps Adjutant of H.M. 26th Regt. N. I—At Reading, capt 


Edward Coghlan, 106th ent.—At Secunderabad 
ce ar eiiament had been siting ft the, ond of| Lica. "arthar Octavius oghes, St Husne:_At ape oad 
’ Pp m Dinwiddie, i. m0: . 
ssventy-one local statutes ~The Minister of War at Bu-| Ger ral —In 6 scy, M iam  Jamen Bro a, 3, Lt-Col. zo 
arest because he spoke in terms hostile | M. e-de-cam the Lt.-Governor.— 6) 
to France at a public dinner in shah capital. ~ The Figaro | Cheshire, Major John Blakiston.—At Southampton, Capt. Wn. 
publishes a list oftthe Royal 8 who have already ho- Peatt Harrison, 7th Regt. Madras N.I., Depy. Commr. British | serving of it, such punishment being inflicted in the school-room 
noured Paris with their rte nce. eT contains the follo Burmah.—At Warley, Essex, Charles Scudamore Burr, tn EA. in presence of the other cadets, at least two officers of the 
em :—* The Royal family of England has been represented | #07) Artillery.—At Bath, Major-General General George Bing-| ship, and every case of such punishment, with the offence which 
three Princes: 1. The pets ‘eldest son of Queen | "*™ Arbuthnot, late of the Madras Cavalry. led to it, to be reported to their lordships.” There had not been 
ria: 2. The Duke of Edinburgh the Queen’s secon! son a single ingtance in which it was proved that the power thus 
23; 3. Prince Alfred, the Queen’s third sop, aged 17.” Arup. ven had been abused. Mr. Serjeant Gaselee asked what was 
The Figaro evides means to make the most of the Duke of age of the cadets. Mr. Corry said that the boys were quali- 
Edinburgh. @ are glad to hear that the Princess of} RAt™WAyYs IN Tore or War—The Army Transport Com | fied for admission between twelve and fourteen years of age, and 
Wales continues to progress towards recovery. The advance | mittee, over which Lord Strathnairn presided, had to consider on board the Britannia eleven months. Conse- 
is not very rapid, but is satisfactory to her Royal Highness’s | the subject of railway transport, and in their rt, dated in| quently some of them might be fourteen years and eleven months 
medical advisers. In a cricket-match between Lanca- | March | hey ate the one aqrengemente wi alge he old, and mya a ee, ry +7 if ote nee . pass the 
“ ” made for rganisation branch o} service. y | examination go up to be e: @ seco! me. 

shire and 8 8 “colt” on the former side, named ‘der that the introduction of tallway conveyance need not mig p to he xami 

complicate the question of ordinary military transport, Rail- 


carried out his with 195 runs.———-A : 
r We publish the a statement on the authority of the 
Ne ae Steen eter A .. way transport requires an organisation of its own. While the British Medical Journal. “ We have toiled long and laboriousl: 
then ht will le. Miss Ellen T: is about to pa few affords facilities, it greatly adds to the casualties and | with a view to induce the authorities to keep the Navy weil 
= the _—— and will Dees in Tom T; ap “| risks attending the supply of troops, not only from the chance of | supplied with an efficient staff of surgeons, but it is evident that 
pear stage, Ww a 5] interruption and e to the permanent way by the enemy, | the pian of the Government has failed to bring into the service 
but also from the difficulty of keeping up transport communica- ; the right description of men, as the bers do not i 
tion between the railway line and the forces to be — Some leave the Navy from being physically or morally unfit for 
Lieutenant-Colonel ng Pere ina memorandum on it. Others are driven from it by sentence of court-martial. We 
sian transport, remarks that it requires little to stop a railway or | are driving helplessly along. Time, age, and death will soon 
disarrange the traffic if the enemy is enterprising and the popu-| thin the ranks of the existing surgeons. We may be provided 
lation hostile ; in the late German campaign the Landwehr had | wih successors to them, but where, we may ask, are we to seek 
to supply strong guards along the line at the principal stations, | for recruits ? The dearth of naval eurgeons is {much murmured 
and at each of the principal stations a staff officer was in charge. | at on the sickly station of Jamaica, where, we are sorry to learn, 
With all their advantages the commissariat did not succeed in| the yellow fever is adding more victims to the list of those who 
feeding the soldiers as we should require it to do, and Lieutenant- | fall in performing their duties to the sick. Several — are 
Colonel Reilly was informed by a surgeon that the men of his| without; their full complement; and it! is said that one ship-of- 
division were many days without animal food, and from the day 
before until the day after Koniggratz the whole army was with- 
out rations ; but this partial failure was — to the mony 
of the Government inducing the people to ve their into 
the woods. Lord Strathnairn observes that though the Prussian 


presence 
instruments, whether in Prussia, land, America, or 
France, the pianos gave forth either an air from the “ Muette,” 
or the overture to the “ Domino,” or the prayer in “ Fra Dia- 
volo,” or @ chorus from “ - July in London 
will certainly be ay time, ané@ the season, in various 
senses, protracted. Volunteers and the Sultan will make 
merry in many ways, and our Queen will doubtless do 
the honours of Buckingham Palace for a short time. Her Ma- 
jesty’s appearance at the ball at Balmoral for many hours re- 
oy. has been gratifying to her Northern subjects ——— 


revived on board the ing ship Britannia;’ and if so, 
whether it had been sanctioned = Admiralty, and under the 
authority of what statute. Mr. ny replied that he wished to 
remark, in the first instance, that the corporal punishment re- 
ferred to by the hon. member was not of the kind authorised by 
the Matiny Act, but “—— flogging with a birch rod—a pun- 
ishment with which most hon. members who had been to a public 
school were tolerably familiar. (A Jaugh.) That punishment, 
was inflicted under the authority of a Board Minute passed on 
the 16th of November, 1858, under these circumstances :—In that 
year twenty-four cadets on board-the JUuwsirious were guilty of 
gross misconduct, which would have subjected them, or, at all 
events, the ringleader, to dismissal from the service; but it was 
suggested that the milder punishment of birching should be 
substituted. Accordingly, the following Minute was made, and 
it still continued in force :—* Their lordships are of opinion that 
young gentlemen in the Ji/ustrious must be regarded as in train- 

g for their future profession, analogous in many respects to 
the period passed by other young gentlemen at a public school, 
and only preparatory to taking their position as officers in sea- 
going ships, and that they therefore will b fter intrust the 
captaigjof the JUustrious with the power of inflicting o ral 
punishment with a birch rod in such cases as he may t de- 
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ven. The new oyster bedsin the bight of the river 
e, in Devonshire, extend over nearly 100 acres; 30,000 
oysters have been laid down in the for breeding 4 


















































word, and the inmates are no longer exempt from the execu- 
tion of a civil process.———-The other day the population of 
Vienna crowded the Prater to witness a coursing without pre- 
omens in hippic ‘annals. Bight pernes Rife, coat of them 

en bya lady belonging to high stakes were a 
pe we diamonds let Aad value. The Countess 8. won by 
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war, the Minstrel, has been eent to cruise off Jamaica without a 
medical officer. The popes Phabe, about to sail from Plymouth 
for the West India station, had not, by last advice, received her 
proper number of assistant-surgeons. It is to be inferred that 
the confidence of the profession in the will of the naval autho- 














armies moved to within sight of Vienna mainly by railroad, and | rities to act liberally towards it is not yet completely restored, 

neck. ‘The ceas Mary Adelaide is rapidly pro-| yitnout a great Duowor ben of army transport, it must be recol-| The terms and conditions of retirement after = po B seem 

gressing to os e number of equi-|jocted that this was done after great successes, and with a tho-| to weigh heavily on the judgment of young medical men, who 

= — Palace nse; OD ONE | rough knowledge of the depressed morale of their antagonists,| have far brighter prospects open to them in civil life and 
y over carriages Lone rr i a on | Witich made the forward movement safe, The only occasion, he|in other departments of public life. We may also add ‘ 
after having tation on : 


says, on which railway transport supersedes army or animal 
transport is when the country concerned is completely in pos- 
~| session of an army, as, for instance, before Sebastopol ; but even 
there the ammunition and supplies had to be conveyed from the 
terminus by animal transport or hand to the troops, and of course 
animal rt would have been indispensable for a forward 


that the Cadmus had reached Halifax’ by the last accounts 
with a sickly crew.”——It has been resolved by the Govern- 
ment, in consequence of the success of recent experiments, ‘to 
rps, for the purpose of firing vessels and blow- 

ing them up at a period of actual warfare. Several non-com- 
missioned officers and gunners of the Royal Navy are now 
— the = bp ene of an in the 
Royal Arsenal, manipulating, ing down, and 
torpedoes with gun cotton, which is four as power- 











ful as powder, and the experiments carried out in the Med 
ago, has had the misfortune to lose her husband, who fell | with an enemy is justified in diminishing the amount of ani at Chatham, sod in the Thames at Woolwich, have been vy 
Got aren, by apoplony. We Oat Cnt, fo to Was eee sat the aitane, which Is prey pal, [sacs Vir Admiral SIF Jame Hope C.C.8. rived ia 
tor Emmanuel is said to have latel Replied to «goesin of een or flan’ or trenepert, Onptais i. W, Geo Porn |e west e epi 
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the West Indies, to the naval command of which he was 
pointed on the 7th ude Sir James visited the tt 
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‘When an Irish woman applied for relief evidence before the committee that he cannot send a 9-ton iniralty shortly after 
‘asked “How ey yp debe = d, thecom-)to Portemouth by rail, age the cline enue into the ” 4 abi 
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1867. THE ALBION. 
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“Mew Publications. 


Roberts Brothers publish A Painiter’s Camp, by 
Gilbert Hamerton, a volume, for precisely what it is, 
t an equal among the publications of the year. Mr. 
Hamerton is an English artist of repute, who was not content 
to paint from memory, as we fear is the case with too many 
of his profession, and who, consequently, was driven to the 
vention of a better means of shelter for himself in his paint- 
excursions than the customary artist’s umbrella. This 
ter and security he found in tent-life, the tent in question 
/having a number of plate glass windows let into its sides, 
through which he could study the forms of the landscape be- 
fore him, and behind which he was as comfortable in incle- 
ment weatker as he could have wished. “ With no more,” he 
says, “than such ordinary powers of physical strength and 
endurance as are to be found amongst average English gen- 
tlemen, 1 have worked from nature on the spot seven or eight 
hours a day, hour after hour, when shepherds refused to 
wander on the hills and sheep were lost in the drifted snow.” 
His account of the expedients which he adopted to bring 
about the desirable result, will doubtless be very interesting to 
artists, with whom his book is likely to become a favourite, 
and is certainly very interesting in itself, although devoid of 
startling incidents. He was occasionally annoyed by the cu- 
riosity of the bumpkins among which his tent was pitched, 
but he carried it off bravely by an imperturbable temper, and 
by the satisfaction which he took in his work. And the reader 
shares his satisfaction—thanks to Mr. Hamerton’s masterly 
descriptions of nature which grows sentient under his pen, as 
we have no doubt it does under the careful touches of his 
pencil. Mr. Hamerton makes no attempt at word-painting, 
which is so much the fashion now a days, but he somehow 
contrives it that we see what he saw, and behold it for the 
time with eyes akin to his. He imparts his own artis- 
tic vision to us, until we feel like saying with the old ar- 
tist, “And I also am a painter.” The methods by which 
Mr. Hamerton imparts this delight in nature to his readers 
are not easily divined, his art is at once so simple and so pro- 
found, nor need we trouble ourselves about them, but rest 
contented with his bright and picturesque pages in which the 
landscapes of England and Scotland are reflected as in a 
mirror. As a specimen of his talents in this direction take 
the following bit of description of a summer lake: “ I will 
float on the lake like the boat, I will rest on the shore like 
this little flock, I will sit on the dark rocks in the lake like 
those indolent fowls of the ses ; but one thing I will not do— 
I will not biind my eyes with staring at that sapphire-flam- 
ing sky, nor weary my soul with mixing dull imitations of it 
from the costly blue of the lapis lazuli. All is rest here. The 
dead rest within cool, dark graves, out of the heat and glare, 
there not far from my tents, round the little ruined church. 
The countless streams of Cruachan have ceased to flow; they 
too will have their week of rest, and they lie in the cold 
granite heart of the hills, safe from the flerce god who would 
change them all into pale white clouds ifhe could find them.” 
In the course of his artistic studies Mr. Hamerton was led to 
observe the effects of moonlight upon old buildings, and he 
found them quite unlike Scott’s description in the well-known 
passage on Melrose Abbey, which ruined edifice the great 
minstrel never took the trouble to drive over from Abbots- 
ford to see for himself by night, though he warmly advised 
every one else to do so. The poetical ivory and silver were 
very pretty, says Mr. Hamerton, when he did not know that 
Melrose was red—a colour which affects the reflections of the 
moon, as, indeed, do all positive colours. ‘“ The stones of the 
masonry were all distinctly visible in the keep of Kilchurn, 
and the colour just as various as in daylight, only every tint 
was mixed with moon-gray. The grass at the foot was of a 
grayish-green, glistening with dew. There was very little 
purple or blue of a positive kind, though a true picture of 
that scene might appear bluish by contrast with pictures of 
sunshine if hung near to such pictures in a gallery, or by con- 
trast with the sunshine itself, as it plays on the warm furni- 
ture of a dining-room ; but as I saw Kilchurn then, purple or 
blue were by no means its pervading colours. The sky, which 
was jintensely deep and clear, was of a blue-gray, but the 
castle was all subdued pale greens and gray gold. The 
shadows were without detail, and soft in attire; the detai’, 
where visible, seemed more mysterious and unintelligible than 
in daylight, but not less abundant.” The pains and the patience 
of Mr. Hamerton in making his studies and in painting his 
pictures came near making him a pre-Raphaelite artist, but 
his good sense finally got the better of him, so far as to en- 
able him to see that the methods of these gentlemen are ex- 
cellent as a means in art, but absurd enough as its end. So 
at least we judge from a passage in-his “ Epilogue,” in which 
by the way, he has something to say about the erratic Mr. 
Ruskin: “If P. G. H. had had the courage to set aside, once 
for all, the idea that more fidelity to the outward form was a 
sort of duty te the public, he would probably have done much 
more and much better. Every young man lives under the in- 
fluence of some one whose authority he respects; and P. G. 
H. lived under the influence of Mr. Ruskin, which accounts 
for his tendencies to pure topography. That influence might 
have lasted longer if Mr. Ruskin himself had not weakened 
and destroyed it by publications whose startling unreason was 
enough to shake the faith of all but the most devoted disci- 
ples. In 1856 it seemed to P. G. H. that Mr, Ruskin was the 
writer on art, a8 Mahomet, to a son of Islam, is the Prophet, “Tis not a life, 
In 1866 it seems rather that Mr. Ruskin is one of the most ’Tis but a piece of childhood thrown away.” 
distinguished critics, as Mahomet, to a philosopher, is one of | It is not necessary, however, to institute any comparison be- 
the greatest religious leaders. The transition from the posi- | tween Dickens and,Thackeray, for we love both, and acknow- 
. 


tion of a believer to that of an observant but tas etette orf 
looker, is in this instance fully accomplished ; and whatever 
critics may still say of me, they cannot any longer accuse me of 
Ruskinism.” “ We are told to forgive our enemies, not our 
friends,” said the French wit, which is properly the feeling of 
Mr. Ruskin in regard to many of the English artists, Mr. 
Hamerton among the number. 





Messrs. Leypoldt and Holt have recently issued Oritical and 
Social Essays, Reprinted from the New York Nation, a neat vol- 
ume of two hundred and thirty pages, containing twenty- 
five separate papers on a variety of topics, mostly within 
the limits indicated by the title. We arenot told whether they 
are by one or several hands, but probably by the last, since 
in spite of asort of unity of thought and speculation, there 
is a marked difference of style occasionally to be noted. It is 
a risky business, this reprinting articles from a newspaper in 
book-form, as we are apt to bring to the judgment of books a 
severity of criticism which would be out of place in regard to 
the contents of most newspapers. Articles in the latter are for 
the day, or the hour, and are seldom thought of beyond it; 
but an essay in a volume is quite another matter. 
We have read in our time several such collections 
as the one before us, made up, let us say, from 
the columns of the London Times, and, more recently, 
from the Saturday Review. We recal one selected from the last 
named journal, Zhe Gentle Life, the work, we believe, of Mr. 
J. Hain Friswell, an English man of letters of considerable 
talent. It was aclever book, but we soon wearied of it, as 
we do of the Saturday Review, in spite of its acknowledged 
smartness, and its undoubted cynicism. The Hssays before us 
are of the same order, as the Wation itself is an American echo 
of the Saturday Review, showing the same carping spirit, and 
the same impertinence towards opinions adverse to its own. 
We have one, or more, Saturday Reviewers among us, and 
they write, or have written, for the }Wation, as this volume 
shows. They are smart, we admit, but, read consecutively, 
they are tiresome. That they are learned in bibliography 
may be inferred when we state that one of the number con- 
siders Icon Basiliké the veritable production of Charles the 
First, although he admits that its authorship has been dis- 
puted ; and that they are candid may be seen on the one 
hundredth and thirty-first page, the writer of which gravely 
assures us that he has seldom met with any one in England 
who had heard of George W. Curtis, Dr. Holland, John G. 
Saxe, Colonel Higginson, Gail Hamilton, Bayard Taylor, 
Tuckerman, (why not give Mr. Tuckerman the benefit of his 
initials as ‘well as the rest of his literary brethren?) and 
Thomas B. Aldrich, whom we know so well, he continues, 
but whose names pronounced before a general English audi 
ence would be no more recognized than the names of so many 
under-secretaries of the Tycoon. Under-secretaries is a “ vile 
phrase,” as Polonius says, to be applied to some of these 
writers, and we wonder it has not brought a storm of abuse 
about the devoted head of their traducer. 





Mr. Michael Doolady has just published Zhe Newcomes, be- 
ing the second of the series of the Diamond Edition of Thack- 
eray, which we trust is as successful as it deserves to be. It 
contains twelve illustrations, selected from the number origi- 
nally drawn for the story by Thackeray himself, and redrawn 
by Mr. H. L. Stephens, who has entered fairly into the spirit 
of his author and fellow artiat. It is too late by several years 
to say what we should like to of Zhe Newcomes, as a novel, 
and a study of manners, but this we will say, that in our opi- 
nion it is incomparably the finest English fiction, holding the 
same rank among the works of its class of the present time 
that Zom Jones did in the last century, and that Zamlet did 
among the thousand and one plays of the Elizabethan period. 
It is not too much to call Thackeray the Shakspeare of all our 
novelists, and Zhe Newcomes his Hamlet, or Othello, 
or Jear, or whatever the reader considers his noblest 
production. The character of Colonel Newcome is the 
most simple, and honest, and manly, or, in other words, the 
most beautiful, in the whole range of English fiction, and 
merely to have conceived it is a sufficient answer to the small 
critics who maintained so long that Thackeray was merely a 
clever cynical writer, with considerable observation of man- 
kind, but little or no heart. “I have no brain above my 
eyes,” he used to say of himself, but we venture to think that 
he was wrong, for in this instance, at least, his heart extended 
that far, and must have occasionally overflowed as he was 
narrating the history of his noble old hero. “At the usual 
evening hour the chapel bell began to toll, and Thomas Ne- 
comes’s hands outside the bed feebly beata tune. And just 
as the last bell struck, a peculiar sweet smile shone over his 
face, and he lifted up his head a little, and quickly {said 
* Adsum!’ and fell back. It was the word we used at school, 
when names were called; and lo, he, whose heart was 
as that of a little child, had answered to his name, and 
stood in the presence of The Master.” Dickens has been 
praised for his death-bed scenes, especially those of his wo- 
men and children, but Dickens never did, and never could, 
write anything so touching as the simple paragraph that we 
have just quoted—at any rate he never has written anything 
that will compare with it, not even when lingering over the 
last sickness and death of Little Nell, the sweetest and frailest 
of all his girl-heroines, of whom it might be well said, in 
the words of the old dramatist, 





ledge both to be masters, in spite of the limitations of each in 
certain directions. And we are giad to have their worksside 
by side on our shelves, the one standing for Humour and the 
other for Satire, and both trenching upon each 
other’s special province. We are delighted to have both, we 
say, even in these little Diamond Editions, which are just the 
things to slip into the pocket when one is starting for a sum- 
mer jaynt—to be read by the open window, in the swinging 
hammock, under the shade of trees, or by the pleasant sound 
of falling waters. 





Hine Arts. 


ART NOTES. 


Mr. Louis Lang has closed for the summer season his School 
of Art for ladies, opened by him last January, and carried on 
with encouraging success during the winter and spring morths. 
The school is to reopen about November ist, and the pros- 
pects of its ultimate establishment as an institution are of a 
promising kind. Mr. Lang, together with Messrs, J. F. Ken- 
sett and G. A. Baker, who occupy studios in the same build- 
ing with him, will pass most of the summer season at Darien, 
Connecticut. 

M. V. Neblig is painting a picture of somewhat large size, 
the subject of which is a very interesting one, gleaned from the 
traditions of art. The leading character is the central group 
of the composition in Salvator Rosa, who, portfolio in hand, 
is seated among the brigands in whose fastnesses he loved to 
seek his material for idealizations of wild life and character. 
This picture, so far as it has already advanced, gives much 
promise of excellence. 

The Goupil Gallery is likely soon to have many additional 
attractions for visitors, Mr. Knoedler having just returned 
from an extended tour in Europe, during which he completed 
arrangements for the importation to this country of works 
from the studios of the leading European artists. 

We have lately seen in the studio of Mr. M.S. Heade a 
marine subject, cabinet size, lately finished by that artist, It 
is painted in a low, gray tone, so as to be almost anono-chro- 
matic in its effect, but is a good illustration of how much true 
feeling for nature cap be conveyed without the aid of positive 
colour, 

French animal painters are usually very idealistic in their 
treatment of brute life. The lion of the French artist is no 
more like the real king of the forest than are the horses on 
the frieze of the Parthenon like the creatures whose servitude 
has from time immemorial been an aid to the labour and the 
pageantry of mankind. De Dreux is often exceptional in 
this matter to the French school. There is now on exhibition 
at Snedecor’s a very spirited picture by this artist, representing 
two noble horses of blood stock careering at liberty over a 
wide plain. The action of the animals is rendered with great 
force, and their “points” command the admiration of a 
critical equerry. 

Mr. James Hart, who goes to the New Hampshire hills for 
the summer, has lately been at work on a large landscape of 
New England scenery, which will probably be finished in 
time to appear at some of the early winter exhibitions. It 
reveals a vast extent of country, so varied in its aspects and 
details as to convey an impression of reality to the spectator. 
There is also to be seen in Mr. Hart’s studiv an effective pic- 
ture representing a coming tempest, with great trees whiten- 
ing against the inky clouds, and terrified cattle tossing their 
heads to windward. 

A new collection of pictures, by native and foreign artists, 
was’ opened, early in the present week, at the gallery, 845 
Broadway. We must defer our notice of this exhibition until 
next week. © 





ART MATTERS IN ENGLAND. 

A leading picture in the Royal Academy exhibition, now 
open, is MegW. F. Frith’s “King Charles the Second’s Last 
Sunday.” It is well that the painter, as we learn from some 
critics, has managed to treat the subject chosen by him with- 
out any approach to coarseness, for the scene is one of unmi- 
tigated sensuality and debauch. Courtiers are hob-nobbing 
with questionable dames of the Court. A bishop is one of the 
most deeply concerned of a group arranged avout a gaming- 
table in the back-ground. The royal profligate, himself, re- 
clines languidly on a couch in the centre of the composition, 
attended by three of his favourite duchesses, while a dozen 
or so of the pampered little spaniels known as “King 
Charles’s” to the present day, occupy a conspicuous position 
in the foregrouud. When it is added that the technical por- 
tions of this picture are painted with great skill, nothing more 
need be said of this, the latest, and by some writers set down 
as the best, work of an artist for whose pictures we confess 
that we have no very enthusiastic admiration. 

English art is said to be very poorly represented at the Paris 
Universal Exhibition. Not one of the English pictures exbi- 
bited there has taken a grand medal, and to Calderon, alone, 
of that school, has a first-class one been awarded. There is a 
a mystery in this, to the solution of which we do not at pre- 
sent feel ourselves equal. 


THE LONDON ART JOURNAL FOR JUNE. 

Much of the space of this number of the Art Journal is 
devoted to reviews of the various art exhibitions now open 
in London, such as those of the Royal Academy and the 
Water Colour Societies, Of the steel engravings the first is 
“ Arming the Knight,” engraved by Ridgway, after the picture 
by J. C. Hook, R.A, The subject is taken from Bunyan’s “ Pil. 
gtim’s Progress,” and is treated with much force and ideal 





beauty. The other selected picture is the “Lady Jane Grey 
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and Roger Ascham,” of 8, O. Horsley, R.A., from thejburin of 
Lumb Stocks, A.R.A. The lady is seated at her window, read- 
ing, while the venerable Ascham regards her, from without, 
with a benign and interested expression on his handsome 
features. For general information on art topics this is one of 
the best numbers of the Art Journal that we have had for 
some time ; while it is less rich than usual in such articles as 
admit of illustration with gems produced by the wood-en- 
graver’s art. 


——_e——_——. 
“ODDS AND ENDS.” 
BIBLIOMANIA. 


Some small .sixpenny pamphiets cf “Odds and Ends,” 
published occasionally, are collected, when there are enough 
of them, into a volume. One such volume has already been 
formed, and another is growing, But we like the papers best 
in their first form as litile phiets of wit and know- 
ledge, for they are the work always of able men, issued with- 
out apy affectation of book-making. This u Bibliomania 
is an en reprint of a inthe M% ish Review. 
Probably it is by Dr. John Brown; we do not know and 
perhaps should not guess ; certainly from no less good a man, 
whoever he may be. He gossips upon Milton’s over-exact 
— of spelling, to which none of his editors will pay an. 

ition, and distinguishes in a very interesting way some 
his orthographical minuti th 
end of the first edition of Paradise Lost he wrote “ for we read 
wee,” hu spelt the word both ways in the course of the 
It is shown that his custom here was to double the e in we, 


wn to every good sch: is to be fairly 

studied, use must be made of editions which have un- 

der the author’s The essayist turns next to inalia, 

and gives some illustrations of the work of 8. T. C. upon the 

of his friend Southey’s Joan of Arc, that are worth 

quoting in full. Indeed, we have been noticing the little 
pamphlet for the sake of giving this quotation from it: 


Our second example is of somewhat higher interest, It is a 
copy of the first edition (in 4to) of “ Joan of Arc, an Epic 
Poem. Robert Southey. Bristol, 1796.” lt had formerly 
belonged to 8. T. Coleridge, and is, in fact, the identical copy 
mentioned in a note to the last edition of the Bi ia Lite- 
raria, vol. ii. p. 31. No notice, however, is there taken of the 
most material and curious part of its contehts. It is, in fact, one 
of those volumes of which Lamb speaks, “ enriched with 8. T. 
(.’s annotations, tripling their value.” Coleridge, like most men 
of , had canght the trick of speaking out exactly what he 
thought, without much regard to conventional proprieties, and 
he has here set down some rather hard truths about Southey’s 
early poem, with a degree of plain-speaking which had evidently 
shocked his own family, who have made an emiable attempt 
(thou happily not a perfectly successful one) to obliterate his 
Just, ough unsparing criticisms on their uncle Southey. We 
= a ’ saneven tee South aking of Statius and 

In P to the poem, ey, spe jus & 
Lucan, mentions that “ the French court honoured the poet of 
liberty by excluding him from the edition in usum ap peed Po 
adding, “ I do not scruple to prefer Statius to Virgil ; — 
are strongly conceived and clearly painted, and the force of 
language, while it makes the reader feel, proves that the author 
felt himself.” st this Coleridge has written: “ The proper 
petulance of levelism in a youth of two-aud-twenty. I will ven- 
ture to assert Southey had never read, or more than merely 
looked through, Statius, or Virgil either, except in school 
lessons. 


Again, “ The lawless magic of Ariosto,” says Southey, “ and 
singular theme as well as the singular e of Milton, 
render all rules of epic poetry inapplicable to these authors.” 
On this Coleridge remarks : “‘ V.B.—I¢ is an original discovery 
of Southey’s that the excellence of an epic poem should render 
the rules of epic poetry inapplicable to it. The Yorkshire pud- 
ding [has] been made with consummate bev say art ; the art 
culinary is therefore inapplicable to the making ereof, There 
is just the same difference between a poet, the most thinking of 
human beings, and a mock poet, as between cooks in egg skill.” 
“So likewise,” continues Southey, “with Spenser, the fa- 
vourite of my childhood, from whose frequent perusal I have 
always found increased delight.” “The marvellous egotism,” 
subjoins Coleridge, “ in the curt spse dizit of this Epician |” 
Coming to the poem itself, Coleridge sets down the following 
list of abi ations, which he proposes to use in om marginal 
notes : . 
N.B.—S. E. means Southey’s English, 7, ¢., no English at all. 

N, means nonsense. 

J, means discordant jingle of sound—one word rhym 
or balf-rhyming to another, proving either utter want 
of ear, or else very long ones. 

jf parece wa 

. incoagruous m: 3 
S — pseudo-poetic slang, generally, too, not English, 
Following this notation, Co with his criticiem 
on Book First. Bape ory term 9 in the first column, 
and Coleridge’s marginal notes in the second. The words in 
italics have bean underlined by Coleridge : 
Line 5. Or slept in di orlin- 8. E. 4 out 
: pa A feta chalnn. 
L. 6 Kplaggper ween tee I really can’t promise that 


om, scorn . tho’, quoth Freedom. 
L. 7. Sunk wasthe Sun: o’er no 
the air, 
‘The mists of Evening deepening 
as they rose 
Chilled the still whenthro’ J, 


ing | caught the 


Then follows a passage from line 34, “ When soft as breeze,” 
etc., to line 51, including also line 59, against which Coleridge 
has pencilled his own initials, indicating that its authorship be- 
longed tohim. It, however, did not reappear among the frag- 
ments contributed to the “ Joan of Arc,” which he afterwards 
> in the collected edition of his poems, unger the title of 

Destiny of Nations. On this passage, at line 37, “His eye 
not slept,” is corrected into “ slept not ;” line 39, “ Volleys red 
thunder,” is pronounced to be 8. (pseudo-poetic slang) ; and line 
46, “ Firm thy young heart,” is declared to be “ not English.” 
Line 84. As down the steep No doubt—unless they rolled 
descent with many a down. 


. step 
They urge their way. 
L. 89, Softened her eye, and all 
the woman reigned, 

L, 92. — and the rising 

smoke 
Slow o’er the copse * that 
floated on the breeze, 


8. 


* A striking instance of the 

utter unfitness for the English 

wi no cases, of 

this location of words. Who 

would not suppose it was the 

copse that floated, but that it 
would be nonsense ? 


L. She dried the tear. 8. E., to dry a cloth, to dry up 
L. %. Wh lis th byte pithet, in, 
.%. ——Where ro e m rov 
Sein that the Seine rolling ener 


e 
Full to the sea his congre- showed no partiality to any par- 
ated Waves. ticular wave. 
L, 118. The mother’s anguished NotEnglish. A participle pre- 
shriek. ‘ supposes a verb. Now there is 
no a we A “to a pee 
ergo, can be no suc - 
ciple as “ ed,” To 
with jealous care the p of 
his native tongue, the sublime 
declares to first 
duty of apoet. It is this convic- 
tion more than any other which 
actuates my severity towards 
Southey, . Bentt, etc.,—all 
miserable offenders. 
L. 124. For scarce four summers 
o'er my head had 
beamed their radiance. 8. 
L. 127%. Too fondly wished, too Wished for. 
fondly deemed secure. 
L, 129. Heedless of death that 


8. E., N.,L. M. 
rode the iron storm, 
Firebrands, and darts, and 
stones, and javelins. Verse! 
L, 183, —— have not effaced the 
scene. 
I. M. 


From bleeding memory. 
L, 148. behold thine orphan 
c 
She goes to fill her des- 8. E. 
tiny. 


The following words, at line 211— 


“The groves of Paradise 

Gave their mild echoes to the choral song 

Of new-born beings,” 
are marked with the initials 8.T.C. So also are the passages 
from 1. 269, beginning, “ Dispeopled hamlets,’ to 1, 280; and 
from 1. 455, ‘‘ From a dark lowering cloud,” to 1, 460, And 
against 1. 485 to 496 on p. 83, beginning, “ Down in the dingle’s 
depth,” Coleridge has written, “ Suggested and in part worded 
by 8. T. OC.” 

7 The greater part of Book Second was written by Coleridge 
himself, and is marked on the margin as his composition. A 
long note on 1. 34 has not been reprinted in Zhe Destiny of Na- 
tions. At the long passage beginning, “ Maid beloved of Hea- 
ven,” he has written, “ These are very fine lines, tho’ I say it 
that should not : but hang me if I know or ever did know the 
meaning of them, tho’ my own composition.” 

At the passage beginning 1. 398— 
“ Guiding its course Oppression sat within, 
With terror pale and rage, yet laughed at times, 
Musing on Vengeance,”’ etc. 
he has written—“ These —— imageless—these small capitals 
constituting personifications [ despised even at that time; but 
was forced to introduce them to preserve the connexion with 
the machinery of the poem previously adopted by Southey.— 
8. T. C.” 
The passage, we may mention, is left ont in The Destiny of 
Natit 


At line 420— . 
“ Shrieked Ambition’s ghastly throng, 
And with them those, the Locust Fiends that crawled 
And glittered in Corruption’s slimy track,” 
he writes—“ If locusts, how could they shriek? I must have 
tagion of unthinki: 83.’ The lines are accord- 





ingly altered in The Destiny of Nations. 
‘0 the following lines in the concluding peragraph of his con- 
tribution— 


“ Nature’s vast ever acting Exzrer! 
In will, in deed, Imputssg of All to all,” 


he appends the following curious note: “‘ Tho’ these lines may 
bear a sane sense, yet they are easily, and more naturally inter- 
pretable into a very false and dangerous one. But I was at that 
time one of the mongrels—the Josephedites [ Josephides—the sor 
of Joseph, a proper name of distinction from those who believe 
in, as well as believe, Christ, the only begotten Son of the living 
God, before all time].” The lines were allowed to stand as ori- 
ginally written, in Z/e Destiny of Nations, the only change made 
being, that “ Energy” and “ Impulse” were not printed in capi- 
tals. In the line which immediately follows, “ Whether thy 
Law,” was changed to Love. 

In Book Third only two marginal remarks by Coleridge oc- 
cur. On the following lines, at p. 107—~ 


“ So have [ seen the simple snowdrop rise 
fn early spring, soacen its gentle bend 
early 6) 80 seen e 
Of modest loveliness amid fhe waste 
Of desolation,” — 


Coleridge writes—“ Borrowed from the a Drama 
transldted from the Sanscrit by Sir Wm. Jones.” 
And 4 little further on, at p. 110, in the maiden’s speech, be- 
“ Father, 

In forest shade my infant years trained up, 

Knew not devotion’s forms,’’ etc., 
Coleridge remarks— How grossly unnatural an anachronism 
thus to transmogrify the fanatic vo of the Virgin into a Tom 
Paine in petticoats, « novel-palming () proselyte of the Age of 


Reason.” ; 
& t is a little amus- 





Kauidiog ot Go severity of theve 
to Coleridge noting at the end Fourth, “ 


i 
of All 
thejpreceding I gave my best advice in correcting. From this 


time Southey and I parted.—S. T. 0.” Here, we 
he got weary of his work of annotation, we hsoonny 
been done by him to show the remarkable of his 
cal judgment, and his singularly quick ht into whatever 
faise in thought or impure in lish dic The slight ap- 
pearance of petulance or ill-nature in some of the no 
one who really comprehends Coleridge’s character will for a mo- 
ment misunderstand. It was simply, we believe, the almost un- 
conscious outcome of a perfectly natural person, not caring 8 
ut any restraint on the full and distinct utterance of the idea oF 
| aobere of the moment—a characteristic aot th any means 
culiar to Coleridge—but common to him with almost all 
who think clearly, feel strongly, and are perfectly in earnest in 
the opinions or princi les which they hold. A nature of this sort 
is almost always deficient In tact, and, in stating what it regards 
as truth, isever apt to be betrayed into forgettulness of how ex- 
traneous ns or things may be affected thereby, But all the 
while no law of kindness is violated, ee | because all personal 
considerations are absolutely and entirely out of view. Cole- 
ridge’s remarks on Southey’s early work form, we think, a very 
good supplement to the first chapter of the Biographia Literaria, 
and are throughout illustrative of the principles of composition 
there laid down. We do not think, therefore, that we overrate 
their virtue when we verture to commend them to the attentive 
study of any one who wishes to acquire good habits of thinking, 
or a sound and correct English style. 


———_—_____ 


CHARLOTTE BRosTE.—Of the multitude that has read her 
books, who has not known and deplored the of her fa- 
mily, her own most sad and uatimely fate? Which of her read- 
ers has not become her friend? Who that has known her books 
has not admired the the artist’s noble English, the burning love 
of truth, the bravery, the simplicity, the indignation at wrong, 
the eager sympathy, the pious love and reverence, the pas: 

honour, 80 to Speak, of the woman? What is that of that 
family of poets in their solitude yonder on the gloomy northern 
moors! At nine o’clock at night, Mrs, Gaskell tells, after even- 
ing prayers, when their guardian and relative had gone to , 
the three poetesses—the three maidens, Charlotte, Emily and 
Anne—Charlotte being the ‘“‘motherly friend and gquetie of 


the other two””—began, like restless wild animals, to pace up an 
stories, talk 





down their parlour “ making out’’ their wonderful - 
ing over plans and projects, and thoughts of what was to be their 
future life, 

One evening, at the close of 1854, as Charlotte Nicholls sat 
with her husband by the fire, listening to the howling of the 
wind about the house, she suddenly said to her husband, “ If you 
had not been with me I must have been writing now.” She then 
ran up stairs and brought down, and read aloud, the beginning 
of a new tale. When she had finished, her husband remark: 

“ The critics will accuse you of repetition.” She replied, “O, 
shall alter that. I always begin two or three times before I can 
please myself.” But it was not tobe, The trembling little hand 
was towrite no more, The heart, newly awakened to love and 
happiness, and throbbing with maternal hope, was soon to cease 
to beat; that intrepid outepeaker and champion of truth, that 
eager, impetuous redresser of wrong, was to be called out of the 
world’s fight!and struggle, to lay down the shining arms, and to be 
removed to a sphere where even a noble indignation, cor ulterius 
nequit lacerare, and where truth complete, and right triumphant, 
no longer need to wage war. 

I can only say of this lady, vidi tantum, I saw her first just 
as [ rose out of an illness from which I had never thought to 
recover. I remember the trembling little frame, the little ‘hand, 
the great honest eyes. An impetuous honesty seemed to me to 
characterize the woman. Twice I recollect she took me to task 
for what she held to be errors in doctrine, Gnce about Fiel 
we had a disputation, She spoke her mind out. She jam: 
too — to conclusions. (I have smiled at one or two pas- 
sages in the “ Biography,” in which my own disposition or be- 
haviour forms the subject of talk.) She formed conclusions that 
might be wrong, and built up whole theories of character npon 
them. New to the London world, she entered it with an inde- 
pendent, indomitable spirit of her own; and judged of contem- 
poraries, and especially spied out arrogance or affectation, with 
extraordinary keenness of vision. She was an with her fa- 
vourites if their conduct or conversation fell below her ideal. 
Often she seemed to mea to be judging the London folk premature- 
ly ; but Lag the city is rather angry at being j I fancied 
an austere little Joan of Arc marching in upon us, and rebuking 
our easy lives, our easy morals. She gave me the impression of 
being @ very pure, and lofty, and high-minded A great 
and holy reverence of right and truth seemed to be with her 
always. Such, in our brief interview, she appeared to me. As 
one thinks of that life so noble, so lonely—of that passion for 
trath—of those nights and nights of eager study, swarming 
fancies, invention, depression, elation, prayer; as one reads the 
neces arily incomplete though most touching and admirable 
history of the heart that throbbed in this one little frame—of this 
one amongst the myriads of souls that have lived and died on 
this great earth—this great earth —thie little spec in the infinite 
universe of God—with what wonder do we think of to day, with 
what awe await to-morrow, when that which is now but darkly 
seen shall be clear!'— Thackeray's Karly and Late Papers. 


PARAPHRASE OF A RusstaN Porm.—During the late visit 
of the Sclavonian deputies to St. Petersburgh, a Russian 
named Markewitch recited a poem in his native language,which 
is thus paraphrased by the correspondent of the London 
Times : 

“Cordial salutations to you, O brethren, who have come 
from the four corners of the vonian world. 1n this coun- 
try the family repast has been s; 
insignificant cause i 


that Russia y 
of peace and love; but though invited, you are not guests, you 
are at home. 
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altered. . Upon many of those assembled here marks of the | Yemeniz should name the bookseller who played on his cre- 
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disease discernible. et the field | dulity so shamefully, and has thus led him to “ m ” not 
—— oe O89 venged. ar his nam org ” 1-9 Agua at Ho. OHS, the a. 
“ yonians natio only found - in catalogue states o: e e—a French translation o! 
Ot oh ie world my ie a. = Pn pm Ew betray “Boethius de Consolatione,” published at Paris by Vérard 
us. That tribe in our midst which has always played the 2 
of Judas has been respected and flattered . | after that of the Royal Library;” meaning, we presume, by 
race! when will your day of grace arise? ‘We trust in | the “Royal Library, or Biblioth¢que du Roi,” the t col- 
dence, to whom day and hour are known. lection of Paris, now more generally spoken of as the Impe- 
“ Belief in Divine justice will never be smothered in our|rial. Here, also, there is a mistake. There are copies of 
ha! sacrifices of us. God | the book, both on vellum ard paper in the British Museum. 
and the shout, ‘All hail to the Ozar Liberator,’ will = 7. haw Perle the Fag | seate “ = Vé- 
heard Russian confines !” ’s former! 0. to King Henry e CO} 
pate mapene om professes to be dedicated” to Reary King of England ; but the 
CKERAY. before his death Thack- | colour of the ink draws attention to the words “ Henry” and 
amused a party of literary by recalling some early | “ Engleterre,” which are found on examination to be exe- 
tricls from hus brief connexion with a paper on | cuted in manuscript, while the paper copy shows that the 
as a literary reviewer. One of the | original printed words for which they have been substituted 
first works submi to the writer was Roscoe’s “ Life and | are “Charles” and “ France.” Can the alteration have been 
Works of Fielding,” an author of whose productions, | made as a bait io the vanity of King Henry? 
with the single exception of “Tom Jones,” he was at that 
totally ignorant. on a acknowled a A Summer Nicut iN BAaByLon :— 
for the task, the future no set to work, an 
conscientiously every line of Rosooe’s bulky volume, A dream of many waters. I beheld, 
sent in a review for w he eventually received a payment ‘And the great river, even Euphrates, wash’d . 
that was very poor remuneration for ten days of prelimin The land of Shinar, somewhat swifter now 
study which he went through ere he took pen in hand. by ap aehonan Cre poor hills. 
suffering from haustio! e hun and pos! 
me ee All J lish’d b: fhe ¥ 





E 


1 
in consequent On this ill paid ser- 


" waves went washing on. 
um our. — =o coy an 6 — Ly — And on the flood the osier barges rode, . 
walk, he found piled high upon his table, and encumbering all Shicié-chaped, with carthen jets of palen-tree wine 


Heap’d on the deck, and dark shapes stretch’d around. 


his more massive furniture, the entire series of volumes form- upon | e, through tracts of wheat and 

ing the new edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica. On his That looked om toundless plains tike knightly hosts, 
desk lay a note from his editor, requesting him forthwith to Far glimmering with pale and ghostly go a; 

review the terrifying array of closely-printed quartos. At Through ranks of cedars, + of the Lord 
ee ae oe Sees oon ee ee Had they drapp'd down the food. ‘Ther the tilth ceased 
inquiry, “ What did you do with them?” “The only thing 4 ce E mountains, rose on elther hand, , 


that an honest journalist’could do under the circumstances,” 
was the answer; “I packed the books into a cab, and sent 
them straight back to Printing House Square.” —Atheneum. 


Waat Port Wrvz 1s Mave Or.—Jerrold’s joke about the 
old port and the elder port will be unpleasantly recalled to 
“crusty” drinkers by the following paragraph on the manu- 
facture of Portuguese wine, from a note by our Secretary of 
Legation at Lisbon ;—“ All port wine hitherto exported for the 
English market is largely mixed — ony oy is composed 

hi 


And banks, 

Worthy of wonderment, the work of kings ; 
And long canals stretched lighted by the moon, 
And by the company of Chaidean stars ; 
Till there came houses, bastion’d fortresses 
With lion-gonfalons, and a maze of strects— 
And then the terraced — of Bel, 

And a vast palace, with its gardens hung 

As by art magic in the qpeks air 

Pencill’d, like purple ds fast asleer. 

But evermore, by all the gates of brass ; 

And where the barges floated down the stream : 
And far along the sloping line of streets 

Hung with a \housand cressets naphtha lit ; 
And up among the garden terraces ; 

I heard the murmur of Euphrates’ flood. 


— William Alexander, 


Tue Compounp HovusrHoLpER.—There is a story now 
going round that givesa very good idea of the way in which 








almost as much of elderberries as of grapes. 
what in Eogland is called port wine has hitherto - 
factured for the London market is this: The Paiz de Venha- 
teiro abounds in eldertrees ; the berries of these trees are dricd 


the berries are trodden (as previously the grapes) till it is 
thoroughly saturated with the colouring matter of the berries. 
Brandy is then added in the proportion of from three to six- 
teen gallons to every pipe of 115 gallons. This is the compo- 
sition of all the port wine hitherto drank in land. No pure 
wine, no wine not thus specially adulterated for the Euglish 
taste, was allowed by the Government Committee of Tasters 
to pass the bar of the Douro before the year 1865.” 











































taken to the police-station, and the police that he was 
somewhat of a respectable appearance—wanted to find out who 
he was. He, however, steadily refused to give the information 
which was required of him. But at last, relenting, he said, 
“ Sergeant, stoop down.” The sergeant, fearing or hoping that 
he was going to hear something terrible or extraordinary, held 
his breath while he held his ear near the drankard’slips, ‘ Ses- 
sergeant,” said he, “‘ I-I’m the ke-ke-compound householder.” 





M. Grmarpin at Home.—Amidst the international festivi- 
ties which are taking place in Paris not the least interesting 
has been the banquet given by M. Emile Girardin to the Eng- 
lish jocrnalists. “ Accompanied ) Be de Girardin and his 
son,” says one of the guests, “ we visited his splendid collec- 
tion of paintings contained in the gallery leading to the draw- 
ing-room,” adorned by rare bronzes, marbles, terra cotta vases, 
etc. Among the finest of the portraits I recognized that of 
his first wife, the fair and accomplished daughter of Sophie 
Gey, hon pte non the masniine =" of bane 1 4 de 

a eso great a sensation in the literary world by a 
series of articles entitled Causeries Parisiennes. M. de Girar- 
din’s present wife was née Comtesse von Tiefenbach, daughter 
of the late Prince Frederick of Nassau, In this gallery are 
two remarkable pictures of Rachel, the one representing her 
in the full 7 of youth, the other the celebrated crayon 
drawing by Mdme. O’Connell of Rachel lying dead on her 
couch, which drawing was the cause of a lawsuit, which cost 
scaGoumtion wo kar hanlyos too infury eogpnce’ 10 bane 
com) nm to her y for ury su ve 
been inflicted on their feelings a Laem the secrets of the 
death chamber to the public.” Nothing could be finer than| smallest headdress. Next year we shall be compelled to raise 
the entertainment. Most of the French journalistic notabili- | all our doorways in order to admit the steeples that will then be 
ties peat gp and a — ae of a of dis- 3 See for ’tis ever the custom of fools to rush into ex- 
tinction political and literary world came 6 concert e8, 
improvised by the host. == Pad EmALAuD.—The colony of New Zellead comprised, in 

brar : » a8 many as 172, nhabitants uropean descent, and 

ey by ma mary bg ——= great — of these upwards of 100,000 were males, That was the strength 
valuable volumes, but not all of quite so much value as the | ° ‘Be The savages or native tribes against whom 
guction catal uld No. 853 is a copy of the | 2°fnce had to be provided were 55,970 in number in the year 
Sitio of the * Agsortio Septem Sacramenterum ad. | 1508) and of these 17,343 were known to be males above 14 years 

bm any nag of Henry the Eighth, the treatise which |°% But the native population has been notoriously declining 
vars 4 a the Po edie of “ Defender of aa year after year, and if we assume that these Maories could mus- 
en ms catalogue tells ae hea tho en bears an inscrip- |“ 12,000 fighting men in the year 1864 we shall be taking a 
‘ton in @ handwriting of the time, to the effect. that the | 0s liberal estimate of their strength. It must now, however, 
. oa +d *h c Ish Coll be Y Ro in be added that of these natives a considerable proportion were 

" A. given © Eng oe tot e : . e always “ friendly”—that is, prepared to assist the settlers in a 
born in’ the inscri tio wil’ hasdh be received as goed war against their brethren. On this score we may fairly take off 
evidence, Bends i volume had Sean presented to a col- 


5,000 from the 12,000, and so we arrive at the conclusion that 
lege in Rome in 1591, which was the year of its publication on one side was a European colony with nearly 180,000 inhabi- 
it cannot have been, at the same time, as ‘the catalogue aleo 


tants, supported by 5,000 native auxiliaries, and on the other, at 
maintains, the King's own copy. “Ail the friends of M. Yem- 
ogue 
Telate 


a peers talc rows oS a 
tly favourabie asit s ut we 
eniz,” the catal goes on to state, “ know with what plea- Los gree — 2 
sure he used to the follo anecdote. After the : Le 


events which took place at Rome in 1849, he received the 





Enewisn CostumE.—The costume of the fashionable Lon- 
doner just now is a marvel, and it is very difficult for those of us 
whom the conversion of the Tories to household suffrage has not 
yet prepared for any change, not to break forth into laughter 
when we see the fair creatures who lately occupied the whole of 
the pavement when walking singly, now walking six abreast in 

ents suggestive of Brighton bathing machines rather than 

e London streets, They have shrunk up almost toa line, 
which, as mathematicians te]} us, has length but no breadth— 
always excepting their coiffures. It is quite possible now for a 
woman to be in one street and her chignon in the next. For once 
the eccentricities of female attire are being copied by the men, 





plicable. How their wearers get into them, how by any pro- 
cess except bandaging these wonderful appendages are donned 
isa marvel. As to hats, there is a race going on just now be- 
tween our dandies and our fine ladies to see which can wear the 








ay 


‘ew Zealand, for the protection of the settlers, an Im- 
perial army of fully 10,000 men. To complete the picture we 
must state that this army was by no means uniformly victorious, 
and that the savages, who are said to have had at no time more 
than 5,000 men actually in the ‘field, maintained a war against 





longa toa courant thre and which having passed, as hea, |ineondierstomocan 

private collection, wi 
ease, thanks to an unlimited commission tish} Meteors ARoOuND THe Sun.—Professor Adams has lately 
Museum. And what is this volume? asked M. Yemeniz. | propounded a theory to the effect that the sun is surrounded by 
*The “ Assertio” of yy T Xiag's own copy.’ | a ring of meteors, moving in an eccentric circuit, like many of 
* And is that all you'are to for? said the ama-| the comets. course and that of the earth intersect one 
teur. ‘Certainly.’ ‘ Well, o Rot pursue your journey further ; another, In ordinary years we only cross the thin part of the 
here is the volume.’ The ot the bookseller may | meteoric ring ; but every thirty-third and sometimes fourth 
be imagined. He offered an enormous price for the copy, but year we mem Sie Riek 5 Seeemanety, the Fen 
$n vain; M. Yemeniz would never Consent (at that ) to | must be about 800,000,000 miles long when it is near perihelion, | vision of four 
pars with any volume of his collection.” J 8 8 plty thas so and the'whole ring of meteors above 44,000,000,000 miles long. | ernment w 
the unlimited from the British Museum cannot EL Parest.—There isa priest now residing at 
be regarded as “ historical,” when it is known that in the lib- wht an incdaod tied Goal hod taste one 
py y= of Bit toon tee 7 ook SO 0 Det avin conten ee Sah ae oe ae, 

, Assertio,’ #0 others of their species, Tev. gentleman 

poupany with tose of the oollecion of py 


in 1494—that it is “ Printed on vellum, the only copy known | that we 


y | day I met a gentleman who was suffering from the “ bition e}{ 


the compound householder was regarded. A drunken man was 


They, too, have adopted the hing system, and one sees| Whole empire should contribute. The Australian colonies, I am 
nether garments now that are not only inexpressible but inex- 


pares fon the end of 1864—it was thought necessary to main- |; 






































of course, a man of greater importance with his fellow-townsmen, 
This is a trifle more iniquitous, we imagine, than the slave trade, 
He is, we are told, exce ly proud of his victims, and takes 
evident pleasure in showing them to any stranger who can wit- 
ness euch @ sickening sight. Who cai wonder at the cruelties 






































































Tue Exursrtion Turest.—There is a malady called the 
“ Exhibition headache ;” there is a tendency to expansion of the 
facial muscles termed the “ Exhibition yawn ;” and only yester- 


toothache,” and a lady who' declared that she had caught the 
“Exhibition sore eye.” Whether the Imperial Commissioners, 
with a kindly yy to the interests of the restaurant conces- 
sionaries, are in the habit of causing the asphalte of the Palace 
to be sprinkled with salt and cayenne pepper, I don’t know ; 
but I can vouch for the ve of a serious malady, to which, 
not being a scientific authority, I will give the name of the “ Ex- 
hibition thirst.” It is endemic, epidemic, chronic, and catch- 
ing. Its morbid symptoms area continual clutching at the 
throat, anda “palpitation” of the waistcoat and pantaloon 
pockets, with a view to ascertain the amount of coin of the 
realm which may be lingering there. The “Exhibition thirst” 
leads to wandering, both in spirits and mind. You ask a friend 
what o’clock it is, and he replies huskily, “Spiers and Pend.” 
You ask him how long he been in Paris, and he replies, 
“ Bertram and Roberts.” You inquire about machinery, and he 
tells you about Clossman’s clarets. You talk high art, and he 
murmurs “ Ailsopp.” On being preased for an explanation, he 
presses his hand to his fevered head and mentions Duff Gordon’s 
sherries, In fact, the “ Exhibition thirst”—superinduced, I 
suppose, by the heat, the noise, the dust, the long distance to 
be traversed, and the still continued deficiency of cabs—causes 
the-mojority of mankind in the Champ de Mars to look at life 
after the manner of the General in the “Orpheus OC, Kerr 
Papers ;” that is tosay, through the bottom of a tumbler. The 
“oath” is being taken incessantly, with sugar, lemon, and ice ; 
and the dexterity with which the French ladies contrive to suck 
up sherry-cobblers and gin-slings through straws—there are no 
juleps yet, mind, no ice being yet obtainable—only adds to the 
admiration and amazement with which I regard the people who 
do so well that which they have never done before.—G. A Sana, 


Dore not A READER.—Editions of “ Vivien” and “ Guine- 
vere,” with illustrations by M. Gustave Doré, uniform with 
“Elaine,” published last year, are announced, We mention this 
merely to express a hope that Mr. Doré will be allowed time to 
read what he has to illustrate before making his drawings. This 
he could scarcely have done in the case of “Elaine.” In more 
than one of the illustrations the author’s meaning is wholly mis- 
represented—as, for example, in the drawing supposed to illus- 
trate that ay which says that Arthur, who “labouring up 
the ps trodden on the crowned skeleton, and sent the 
skull rolling, plunged down the shingly scaur, 

“ And caught 
And set it on his head,”— 


Arthur is shown on horseback ! 


Rexics oF Marre ANTOINETTE.—The retrospective museum \ 
of Marie Antoinette, established by the Empress Eugenie, has 
just been opened at the Petit Trianon of Versailles. Some of 
the objects are exceedingly curious, such as the turning-lathe 
Louis XVL, ; the harp, mandoline, and harpsichord of the Quedh, 
this last made by Pascal Taskin in 1790; autographs of the 
King, Queen, and Madame Elizabeth; besides a variety of 
jewels belonging to the Royal family, 

NationAL Monument TO Lorp Byron.—A meeting of 
influential persons has been held in the Mayor's Parlour, Not- 
tingham, to take steps for the purpose of erecting a monument 
to Lord Byron. The meeting be' rather small, no chairman 
was appointed. A letter wassubmitted from Mr.T, A. Murray, 
president of the Legislative Council of Sydney, who wrote :-- 
“The movement ought to bear an Imperial character, The 


sure, will do so, and I shall be happy to act for you in fomuing 
a sub-committee, and collecting subscriptions New Sou 
Wales, as well as to give my mite.” The meeting was adjourned, 





Scorrish H1iGHLANDERS IN AMERICA —A correspondent of 
Notes and Queries sends the following communication : 


“Those who from Caledonia’s hills deseend, 
Where tow’ring cliffs their pees extend ; 


Now. in close order, and collected i>» t, 
To await the tumult of ——e fg t, 
Now in loose ranks to wield the ly brand, 
Ravage at large, and mingle hand to hand, 
With icvetngs cries the hostile fields invade. 
And shake aloft in air the massive blade,’’ 

—( Conquest of Quebec, Prize Poem, Oxford.) 


It was a bold conception of Lord Chatham to employ the dis- 
contented Scotch clans in American warfare. From the above 
lines it would appear that they had not yet abandoned the clay- 
more and , which haye since been found to be incapable of 
resisting cavalry. In even earlier times it was proved that the 
bravest infantry so armed were unable to stand against an im- 
petuous charge of horsemen led by a skilful commander, 
“ Though thrice the western mountaineer 
a ed ly te == spear, 
ie feebie targe 
ith both hands the broadsword plied,” 

according to Sir Walter, for Stanley “ charged 
with spear of fire,” and Lennox and Argyll were crerthzonn. 
The result was the same in another part of the battle, after a 
second charge by the same leader, which decided the victory. 
Probably some part of the description in ‘‘ Marmion” is poetical, 
but the main outline is, I believe, correct. It has therefore be- 
come necessary to furnish the infantry with the bayonet, or some 
similar weapon, to enable them to resist the horse and his rider, 
The sword and targe did very well in the mountains of Scotland, 
or on the ts of Abraham, but would have yielded on the 
plains of India or America, even to the irregular light cavalry. 


ORIGIN OF vas Fi Fira Monancuy Mzn.—The Westminster 

Review * existence 0! particular form of fana- 

ticlam is tirectly traceable to the Book of Daniel, with its 

secular monarchies and the celestial gov-+ 
or succeeds them; a book 


3k which the 
0 ee ates 
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Chess. 


ConpucTsp sy Captain G. H, MAckEnzrn. 


PROBLEM, No. 963.—By W. 8. Pavitt. 
BLACK. 





White toplay and mate in 2 moves. 





SoLurTion TO PROBLEM No, 962, 
White. Black. 


1QtksQBP | 1 move 
agktos mates accordingly. —e, 


CHESS INTELLIGENCE, 
THE GRAND INTERNATIONAL CHESS TOURNAMENT IN PARIS. 
The latest particulars of this exciting tournay which have 
reached us are as follow:—Fourteen players have entered to 
contend for four prizes of gradually decreasing value. Each 
player is to play two games with every other player, drawn 
games counting, and the winner of the largest number of 
mes is to be entitled to the first prize, and so on; all “ ties” 
players who have scored the same number of games) hay- 
ing to contend again with each other to settle their respective 
claims. 


Professor Anderssen, we regret to hear, is not among the 
number of those who have entered the liste, but Kolisch, 
Steinitz, Neumann, Rosenthal, Loyd, De Riviere, De Vere, and 
several other distinguished players, have already done battle 
as combatants. Kolisch and Steinitz, we hear, are at the head 
of the score, and the popular opinion seems to be that the 
first prize lies between one of those two masters and the for- 
midable Neumann. Our countryman, De Vere, has made 
“game and game” with Rosenthal, and has won two of Mr. 
Loyd, the famous American problematist; and Steinitz has 
gained both his games of M. de Riviere, The tournament is 
being played in rooms oroffices appertaining to the Great Ex- 
hibition building.— London Field, June 15.. 





Next month, in all probability, a match will be played at Wor- 
cester, Mass,, between the respective Chess champions of Yale 
and Harvard Colleges. 

e understand that the challenge comes from the latter col- 
lege, and although no reply has as yet been received, there is lit- 
tle doubt but that it will be accepted. 


In the Handicap Tournament, at the Westminster Chess Club, 
the three gentlemen who appear likely to be the prize-bearers, 
are Mr. Bayliss, Mr. Wormald, and Mr. Macdonnell. 


An instructive game played some months ago in London be- 
tween Mr. de Riviere and Mr. Wayte. 


Evans Gamsir. 





The following game was played in the Tournament at the 
meeting of the Chess Association at Birmingham, between 
Messrs. Bird and Brien, 








White. Black. White, Black. 

Mr. Bird. Mr, Brien. Mr. Bird. Mr. Brien. 
1PtoK4 PtoK3 21 RtoK2 Bto K Kt5 
sea P to Q4 2RtoK B2 Btks Kt 
tbigs, Eas |i dittmgog S93 

¢ 
5 Kttok BS BtoQ3  Gtok B RP kts 
6 Castles Castles 26 BtoQ Ktsq QtoK3 
TBtoK3 PtoKR3 FF B2 Bto kB ea 
8 KttoK5 ee eeh 28 RtoK B6 gk 6 
9PtoKB4 PtoQR Sg fad Po to K Kt2 
epee SY meat? SOBtoKB5 QtoKR4 
1LPtoQBs KttoK2 81 BtoKKt6(d) Q to K R6 
3 Given ena © 5B 4 SIRtoKB7 RtksR 
I3BtoKB2 KttoK5 33 BtksRch KtoRsq 
3 ae B2 PtoK B3 34 PtoK6 Bto K Baq 
15 KKt4(>) P tks Kt 35 QtoK3 BtoK2 
16 K B Ptks BtoK Baq 8 QtoK5ch KtoR2 
17 P tks Kt Pay t 87 BtoK RS RtoK Baq 
18 BtoK Kt3 toKR6 38 R tks R B tks R 
19 KRtoKsq KttksB 89 PtoK7 Bto K Kt2 
20 P tke Kt PtoK Kt¢ 40 Bto K Kt6ch 
And Black wins 


Psychomotrope, 


pews, kaown as 
a life picture of the future husbaua or wife of the a, 


ether with date of position in life, leading 
bene oy ny This is no humbug, as th aott t 
assert. She will send when desired a certified certificate, or 


hair, and stating place of birth, age, 

tion and complexion, and enclosing fifty cents and stamped en- 

velope to yourself, you will receive the 

information by return mail. All ons sacred- 

ly confidential. Address in confidence, Mapamz KE. F, THORN 
tox, P. O, Box 223, Hudson, N. Y. “ 








(a) White has now the best o 5 

(e) 4n excellent move, to oRiek black has no satisfactory 
c} White has now a decided advantage, arising from his passed 
wn. 

(@) Mr. Bird plays the concluding moves very cleverly. 


The following entertaining skirmish was played not long ago 
in the Westminster Chess Club. 


White. Black, White. Black. 
Mr. Boden. Mr. Belaieff. Mr. Boden. Mr. Belaieff. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 8 Castles Kt tks Kt 
2KBtoB4 KKttoB3 9 B tks Kt Ptks Q B P (d) 
3 K Kt to B3 4} 10 QtoQ4(c) P tks Ktq’ning 
4KPtksP PtoK5 1l QRtks Q pen 
5K KttoK5 9 to K 2\e) 12 QtoK4 ot 
6 PtoQ4 P en RtoQB PtoK B3(d) 
TQBtoKB4A KKtteoKkts |l4 toQKtS Q tks QR (¢) 





White gave mate in two moves, ; 
(a) An ingenious mode of playing to win a piece, though per- 
haps not sound. 
ati Black now wins a piece, but White obtains a very menacing 


3 By far the stro 
d) Inten 

-(e) If he 

moves. 


it move, apparently. 
to hold three pieces for the queen. 
e the K B with Q he is clearly mated in two 





Tue PHILosopHEer OF CHELSEA AND THE Mos or Lon- 
pon.—Mr. Thomas Carlyle has written another letter—the third 
—on Mr. Roskin’s curious story: “ Sir: I could still wieh, by 
way of marginal note to your friendly article of Monday last 
(the Times, of June 3), to add, for my own sake, and for a much 
valued friend’s, the two “4. little bits of commentary : 
First—That I by no means join in heavily blaming Mr. Ruskin ; 
and, indeed, do not blame him at all; but the contrary, except 
for the almost inconceivable practical blunder of printing my 
name, and then of carelessly hurling topsy-turvy into wild in- 
credibility all he had to report of me—of me, and indirectly of 
the whole vast multitude of harmless neighbours whom I live 
with here—in London and its suburbs, more than 2,000,000 of 
us, I should think, who all behave by second nature in an oblig- 
ing, peaceable, and perfectly human manner to each other, and 
all are struck with amazement at Mr. Ruskin’s hasty paragraph 
upon us. Second—That in regard to the populace or canaille 
of London, to the class distinguishable by, behaviour as our non- 
human, or half-human neighbours, which class is considerably 
more extensive and miscellaneous, and much more dismal and 
disgusting than you seem to think, I substantially agree with all 
that Mr. Ruskin has said of it—I remain, sir, your obedient 
servant, T. CARLYLE. Chelsea, Jyne 7.” 





Tue Income Tax 1x ENGLAND.—The income tax returns, 
says an English journal, are very suggestive and instructive as 
to the general pro; of the country in prosperity. From 
those contained in tenth report of the commissioners it ap- 
pears that the increase of the value of lands, &c. (comparing 
1864 with 1853) has been at the rate of 1.16 per cent. an- 
num; houses, 3.50; gas works, 11.45, and railways, 7.57. On 
the other hand, the improvements in profits of trades and pro- 
fessions in the same period has been at the rate of 4.51 per cent. 
per annum. In Ireland the improvement in this respect was only 
at the rate of 93 per cent. per annum. 


Private ExPenses or GEORGE THR TarRD.—The ey 
income was £800,000 a year, yet his tradesmen were un ; 
his coal-merchant calling for his little account for £6,000 dun- 
ned in and the menial servants were six 
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White. Black, White. Black. 
Mr. W. Mr, de R. Mr. W. Mr. de RB. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 WPtQR4 BtoQ?2 
2KttoK BS KttoQBs \15 Pim QB is? 
SBtoQB4é yy ee 20 K Kt toQé¢ oy 
4PtoQKt4 Btks 71 PtoK B4 g% 8q 
SPtoQBS BtQBe 2 PtoK BS to Req 
6 Castles PtoQs 2K KttoK6 RtoK B2 
pes LS P tks 2% RtoK BS pie Qess 
8 P tke BtoQ Kt3 % RtoK R&S Et to Kt sq 
19 PtoQsd > Ti 6 e)PtoKR3 
WBtoQkKt?2 Kttok2 Pay toR2 

to Q3 Castles 28 PtoK Kt4 B tks Kt (d) 

KttoQB3 emo Re } 92d, hy KRtoQB2 
8 toK2 PtoK BS 0 PtoKS KBP tks P 
14 KtoR PtoQB5(a) | 81 KttksPdisch K to Req 
BBwoQB2 BweQBs 32 KttoKKté KtoR2 
1QtcQ2 PtQkts . gh (e) 
17 B to QB3(s) Kt to Q Kt2-.}83 QR to QBsq 

And Black resigns, (/) ° 

(a) This is and the cause of Black’s 
embarrass: as it opens the way for White to plant a 
*K6. 

The proper was 14 to K Kt 8, prepared to seize the 
K re ue Whswe omy 
(6) move the break-up 





gershall.’ 

Lzaves mis Hanem at Home.—The about the 
“ numerous female mnel” who ure to accompany 
the Sultan in his to England are not correct, It is the 
fashion of all Oriental So’ be by the ladies 
of their Court, But it is also the custom of Sovereigns to 
travel with a cavalcade of elephants, o dromedarice 
and there is no more occasion for supposing that the Sultan 

the one than the other to Europe. In — the Turk 
will do what do. Besides, Abdul Aziz is one of the 
% most prope: of He keeps a harem of course—he would 
not be a Turk if he did not ; but like a he is “ the bus- 
band of one ~jfe,” and no one her accompany him 


Lorp Dunpreary.—The femous character of Lord Dun- 
 righally tase on the Ma careful studies of s0- 
to Oy a fakin te 
could unite 

of the 


to bimeelf all the delightful 





PREPARED OLL OF PALM AND MACE, 
For Preserving, Restoring, and Beautifying the Heir. And is the 
most delightful and wonderful article the world ever produced. 
Ladies will find it not only a certain remedy to Restore, Darken, 
and Beautify the Hair, but also a desirable article for the Toilet, 
as it is highly perfumed with a rich and delicate perfume, inde- 
pendent of the fragrant odor of the Oils of Palm and Mace. 

THE MARVEL OF PERU. 
A New and Beautiful Pertume, The delicacy of this delightful 
extract, and its wonderful lasting qualities, are unequalled by 
anything of the kind known in the world, and have stamped it 
the ne plus ultra of perfumes, The above articles for sale by 
all Druggists and Perfumers. Price $1 per bottle each. Sent by 
express to any address, by the Proprietors. 
T. W. Wuieut & Co., 100 Liberty Street, New York. 


THOMPSON’S POMADE OPTIME 
Softens the Hair, renders it fine and silky to the touch, gives it a 
brilliant glossiness in appearance, sustains the oleagi consti- 
tuents and colouring properties of the Human Harr. It is war- 
ranted to be preservative, i t, and an qualled article for 
its embellishment, preventing it from prematurely turning gray, 
falling out, or feeling rough and sore, 

THOMPSON’S POMADE OPTIME is prepared from the ori- 
ginal recipe by the exclus Propietors, 
F.C. WELLS & CO., New York, 


W.And sold by all the principal Druggists in the United States, at 
35 cents and 7 cents bee a oo on 


HELMBOLD’S 
CONCENTRATED FLUID EXTRACT 


SARSAPARILLA, 
ERADICATES ERUPTIVE and ULCERATIVE DISEASES 
oF THE 

THROAT, NOSE, EYES, EYELIDS, SCALP, and SKIN 

the appearance, PURGING the evil effects 
of mercury and removing all taints, the remnants of DISEASES ; 
hereditary or chase, ont is taken by ADULTS and UHILD- 
REN with perfect SAFETY. 


TWO TABLE-S?OONFULS of the Extract of Sarsa; la, ad- 
bees to ues One one by 7 Diet and one 
e a on e Syrup of Sarsaparilla, or the d 
coctions be usually made. _ a 
AN INTERESTING LETTER is published in the Medico-Chi- 
rurgical Review, on the subject of the Extract of in 
certain affections, by Benjamin Travers, F.K.8.,,c. 8 of 
those diseases, and diseases arising trom the excess of mercury, 
pa yt et Ae equal to the Extract of Sarsa) ; 
wer more 60 than any other drug | am ac- 
quiinted with. It is, im che atrictest sense’ onic with this tn. 

















sunken, and yetso irritable as renders other substances of the 
tonic class una veilable or injurious. 


HELMBOLD’S 
CONCENTRATED BXTRACT SARSAPARILLA, 
Established upwards of 18 years. PREPARED BY 
H.T. HELMBOLD, 
Drvueoist axp CHEMIST, 
504 Broadway, N. Y. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


A CLEAR, SMOOTH SKIN anp BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION 
follows the use of HELMBOLD’s CONCENTRATED EXTRACT Sansa- 





PARILLA, 
It removes black spots, pimples and all eruptions of the skin 
IN THE SPRING MONTHS, the em naturally undergoes a 
and Hetmsoip’s Hienty y tJ Exrracr or 
SaRSAPARILLA is an assistant of the greatest value. 


YOUNG LADIES BEWARE!, 








skin, and in a short 


i 
3 





gone naan tiene Mee that afflict mankind arise 
m. corruption ood. HELMBOLD’s ExTRacT SARSaPa- 
BILLA is a remedy of the utmost value. ¥ 


ayy LD'’S EXTRACT 





SARSAPARILLA cleanses and re 
blood, instils the vigour of health into the system 
make disease. 





novates 

and purges out the humours that 

QUANTITY ve, QUALITY. Hetmnotp’s Exraact SARsaPa- 
RILLA. The dose issmall. Those who desire a large quantity and 
large doses of medicine ERR. 





oot parity ond enrich the. bie Bich Hanacsoup’ : 
mi 8 } 
TRATED of BanaPamitis invariably does. ARK for 
no other. 





TED EXTRACT SARSAPA- 





valuable attribute, that it is applicable to a state of the system so . 


tim, phen yh: ald ba fresh, he > 
e destroy the com: on. you wo: ve a health 
and youthful appearance, use HgLMBOLD’s Exrract oF ,, 
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; supply them with these necessaries at the smallest possible price. 
To give our readers an ides of the profits which have been | © 





REAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 
Established 1861. 


The Immense Profits of the Tea Trade. 
The Proprietors of THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 
fully convinced, several years ago, that the consumers ot 
and Coffee were paying too many and too large profits on 
articles of every-day consumption, and therefore organized 
Gruat Amurican Tza Company, to do away, as far as possi- 
ble, with these enormous drains upon the Consumers, and to 


% 


made in the Tea Trade, we will start with the American houses, 


leaving out of the account entirely the profits of the Chinese | Geo: 
factors. ‘ 


1st. The American House in China or Japan makes large pro- 
fits on their sales of shipments—and some of the richest retired 
merchants in this country have made their immense fortunes 
through their houses in China. 

24. The Banker makes large profits upon the foreign exchange 
used in the purchase of Teas. 

3d. The Importer makes a profit of 30 to 50 per cent. in many 
cases. 

4th. On its arrival here, it is sold by the cargo, and the Pur- 
chaser sells it to the Speculator {in invoices of 1,000 to 2,000 
packages, at an average profit of about 10 per cent. 

Sth. The Speculator sells it to the Wholesale .Tea Dealer in 
lines at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent, 

6th. The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the Wholesale Gro- 
cer in lots to suit his trade, at a profit of about 10 per cent. 

7th. The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail Dealer at a 
profit of 15 to 25 per cent. 

8th. The Retailer sells it to the Consumer for ALL THE PROFIT 
HB CAN GET. 

When you have added to these x1Gur profits as many broker- 
ages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and waste, and add the ori- 
ginal cost of the Tea, it will be perceived what the consumer has 
to pay. And now we propose to show why we can sell so very 
much lower than other dealers. 

We propose to do away with all these various profits and brok- 
erages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and waste, with the excep- 
tion of a small commission paid for purchasing to our correspon- 
dents in China and Japan, one cartage, and a small profit to our- 
selves—which, on our large sales, will amply pay us. 

Through our system of supplying Clubs throughout the coun- 
try, consumers in all parts of the United States can receive their 
Teas at the same prices [with the small additional expense of 
transportation] as though they bought them at our warehouse in 
this city. 

Some ¥és inquire of us how they shall 

club. Theanewer i aay this: Let oh 4. Eo in'in 
a club, say how much ea or Coffee he wants, and select the kind 
and price from our Price List, as published in the paper or in 

our circulars. Write the names, kinds and amounts p! ona 
ist, and when the club is complete, send it to us by , and 
we will put each party’s goods in separate es, and mark 
the name en them, with the yr ts there n be no confu- 
Roe —, exactly what he 


orders, and no more. The cost o franbpora jon, the members 
of the club can divide equitably amo emselyes. 


The funds to Be Post the goods ordered can So eens te Goats 
on New York, ale’ ) menep-ent r by Express 
may 8 6 convenience of Or, if the amount ordered 
exceeds thirty dollars, we willy he desired, send the goods by Ex- 
press, to “* on delivery.” 


me manner of mie up Clubs, &c., see advertisement i 


=< the sAnayed me plainly. Tew wo 
REAT AMERI 
PANY, 31 os) 33 Vesey Btrect, Post Ofte box 5. awh ya 
wMPectios gutting tsir Teas trom, ee any st 
us may confidently rel 
glint tc fat, trey come diet am We Cnt 





The Company have selected the following kinds from their stock, 
Sold at Ontge Frises, the soane on the Compane call then, ta’ New 
as 
ey as the list of prices will show. regia wleecneer 
All'goods sold are warranted to give satisfaction. 
PRICE LIST. 
YOUNG HYSON aveen] fe ro" $I, $1.10, best $1.25, b. 
GREEN TEAS, 30. aa 90c., $1, $1.1 10, Dest, 1.98 per pert nit 
JAPAN, c., $1 . 1.10, best $1 per ib Pickin 
IMPERIAL (4 see sb Sh fh 0, oR ban a. 


Black}, 80c., 90c., $1, Tio be beat $1.20 
— [Green] $1.25, best $1.50. 
OOFFHES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 


GROUND co 1 We. 90 Be, Dest 
Eee gesn Mpoanding Goene Keepers, and atic’. families who use 


te that article 
fast and Dinner C. which 
Price of 90c. per ib. H Sed Dine Cofe, Which we all at to low 


Termmnmars cim cove from Oe. to $1 per Ib. by purchasing their 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. 
No, 81 and 88 VESEY STREET. 

No. 640 BROADWAY, corner Bleecker Street. 

No. 461 EIGHTH AVENUE, North corner Thirty-f 

No. 289 SPRING STREET, one 


No, 205 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, corer Concord 
No. 188 GRAND STREET, WILLIAMSBURG. % 


BEWARE of all concerns that advertise as “ srancuns” of oe 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA aan, 
Nos, 31 axp 88 VESEY STREET. 
Post-Orrice Box No, 5,648 Naw Yorx Crrr. ° 


INSURANCE. 





THE 
WASHINGTON LiFsz 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 

No. 98 nae omane New York. 


OYRUS CURTISS P 
W MEFOHELL, Vice-President, 
A. BREWER, Jr., 

B. W. MoORHADY. M. D. 

Dr. GHO. T. ELLIOT Om, Jy Consulting Physician. 


BOARD OF > DIRECTORS $ 
aun Caries, Wilson G. Hunt, Abraham Bininger, 
thew Mitchell, Wm, H. Aspinwall, James Thomson 
W. A. Brewer, Jr, William H. Cox, Robert H. Berdell, 
rge Griswold, eo. N. Lawrence, John G. Vose, 
Roland G. Mitchell, Thomas H. Faile, John H. Sherwood, 
Frederick G. Foster, James Punnett, Cc. H. iy eed 


Q 


George Newbold, Levi P Morton, Robert Bown 
John Caswell, E. Townsend, we" L. McCready, 
A. F. Willmarth, >. F. Mott, Jr, 
Thomas Hope, el A. Low, Jer. C. Garthwaite, 
Ellwood Walter, Gusta Schwab, Frederick Wood, 

. Merritt Trimble Newel C. Hall, 


George A. Robbins, Henry P. Ross, 
Robert R. Willetts, 8. T. Fe nani, 
Hen: James B. Johnston, Isaac Hinckley, 
David A. "Wood, David Wagstaff, 
Permanent Capital Stock of «== $125, 000, 
Assets «>: + «++ == = = mearly $1,000,000. 
Stockholders receive no other Dividends than Lezal Interest on 
their Stock. Policy-holders receive ali the profits, 
DIVIDENDS TO POLICY HOLDERS 

ONCE CREDITED, ARE NEVER FORFEITED. 

Premiums Receivable in Cash, 


WHICH 18 BELIEVED TO BE THE ONLY TRUE AND SAFE SYSTEM, 
LIBERALITY AND PROMPTITUDE 
IN THE SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS. 
AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY STATE. 


INSURANCE. 


THE MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OF NEW YORK. 





FE. S, WINSTON, President, 


CASH ASSETS 
Invested on Bond and Mortgage, or U. 8. Stocks, 
$20,406,665 48. 
Issues ovary sppcoves .¢ description of Life and Endowment 
Policies on moderate rates, ret all surplus 
annually to the Policy Holders, to be used either in psyment of 
remiums or to additional Insurance, at the option of 
6 Assi ‘ 
RICHARD A. MoCURDY, Vice-President. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, Actuary. 
ISAAC ABBATT ° 
JOHN M. STUART, ' Secretaries. 
New York, “ay 15, 1867. e 
SUN 
MUTUAL INSCRANOB OOMPANY, 
Insurance Buildings, 
No. 49 Wall Street. 
INCORPORATED 1841. 


CAPITAL & ASSETS, $1,614,540 78. 


This Company ha’ recently added to its previous assets a 
=. cash cortte) alo $5000, and subscription notes in advance 











“NOTHING SUCCEEDS LIKE SUCCESS.” 


THE AMERICAN POPULAR 
LIFH INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Nos, 419 and 421 Broadway, N. W. 


I8 A DECIDED SUCCESS. 
BEST LIVES TAKEN AT LOWEST RATES. | 


Of this Company, Mr. Erastus Brooks, one of its stockholders 
and Directors, writes in the Express, of which he is one of the 
editors :— 

“ The American Popular Life Insurance Company held its first 
annual meeting a few days since. The business has been very 
successful for the first six months, and has been conducted upon 
the safest and most economical business principles, alike for the 
stockholders and parties insured. There are some plans in the 
organization of this Company popular in their character, which 
make it well worth general investigation, and which the officers 
specially invite.’ 


Extra Lives are Rated Down, and Save Money in 
this Company. 
SEND OR CALL FOR 


NEW CIRCULAR, 
explaining the features of the Company, and the principles of Life 
Insurance in a manner easily understood by any one, therefore 
valuable to those already insured as well as to those who are not 
—especially 
IN THESE TIMES, 

AS FIRST CLASS» LIVES, 
not insured more than four to six years, can save twenty-five pe 
cent. first and last, by changing their policies into this Company. 
Insurance can be effected by letter full directions given upon 
application. 
Agents wanted in Cit and Country. 


7 tap (FIRE) INSURANCE Co., 
OF LIVERPOOL AND LONDON. 





Authorized Capital, ...............5. £2,000,000 Stg, 
Subscribed Oapital,..................0 £1,886,220 Stg. 
Paid Up Capital and Surplus.......... $1,392,115 


SPECIAL FUND OF $200,000, 
Deposited in‘the Insurance Department at Albany. 
United States Branch, No, 117 Broadway, N.Y. 


GEORGE ADLARD, Manager. 
WILLIAM H. ROSS, Secretary. 


M. MORRISON, 
JAMES 


Directors in New York. 


Samuel D. Babcock, 
H. B. Claflin, 


sve 


Archibald Baxter, 
Wilara ore J. Boorman Johnston, 
Henry, 7 . M Stuart, 





I Tae Bast AR P toett 

THE BEST AND MOST P @ TOOTH WASH for 

PRESERVING and BEAUTIFYING the TEETH, 

anc. STRENGTHENING the GUMS, and giving a SWEET FRA- 
ge | GRANOE to 

Prepared only by ge 

DELLUC & CO., 
No. 635 New York. 


of continues to issue policies of insurance 
{Marve and faland Na vigation Risks. No Fire Risk dis- 
connected from Marine ‘akon ete Company. Dealers are en- 
titled to Participate in the pro 


Ls 


MOSES H. @ President. 
JOHN P. PAULISON. Vice Prentient, 
ISAAC H. WALKER, Secretary. 

May 1, 1867. 





FIRE INSURANCE. 


NORTH AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Ottice, 114 Broadway. 
BRANCH OFFICE. 

9 Cooper Institute, 3a Avenue, 


[RNCORFORATED 1823] 
Oash Capital, - - - - - +++ === = = $600,000 00. 
Surplus, eee ee eeenrneeeee $266,057 717 
Cash Capital and Surplus, Jan. 1, 1867,.......$755,057 77 
Insures Property against Loss or Damage eee, 
a. thiia various various Agensien in some, cities in the Uaiwd 


JAMES W. OTIS, President, 


R. W. BLEECKER, Secretary. 
J. GRISWOLD, General Agent: 








For Sale by all Druggists. 
JOuHN SLATER, 
CORTLAND STREET.) 


(LATE OF No. 2 





ONABLE 
BooT MAKER 
mo. £00 BS 

N. R. Comer of Reade Street, | IN ‘omic. 

Makes to ordér and keeps on = cabelas of Beats 
and Shoes of his owa manufacture; also. English 
Shows, Rend Sole Lesther, Orcket and Base Ball at reason- 
able prices. 





OQUT-DOOR SPORTS. 
CRICKET — ARCHERY — CROQUET — BASE BALL AND 
other Out-door Sport Implements. New Patent Spring Handle 
Bat, Bases, Score-books, Belts, Spikes, Shirts, Caps, Shoes, and 
Uniforms; Prize bats and balls mounted in gold and silver; new 
Buckle for b. b. belts with name-plate. Rackets, aerial cricket, 
Needle-gun game and games of all kinds. The most complete 'as- 
sortment. Send for price list to 
GF. A. HINRICHB, 150 Broapway. 


At GIMBREDE NOTHING BUT CO LIMENTS 

pal Ses sae Oe nel We tonematiy vo. ng Garde an 
We Te: 

ha so the taalis of taanpurtanced parties not engray. 1 

poten that which pee yt For the 


$ret Wedding Gard be ive reasonable notice, 

goto "888 or 812 Broadway 
Just ons cana «1 PRR Pack OR : 

imitation. 


Maid melt superiat to tho Arperina 














our customers and the pul 


UE. 





kay” We call special to the fact that our V sen |e them fo cloely Serve ta hey | ser, amo 
coug Street—UAANGN DOUBLA BTOMM. PEDLUGS BAU ANGKLIQ 


ee are oe, 
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THE ALBION. 








FINANCIAL. 





THE 
SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, 


UNDER SPECIAL CHARTER FROM THIS STATE 
FOR THE 


SAFE KEEPING 
VALUABLES, 


Government Bonds, Coin, SilverPlate, Jewelry 
Wills during life ot maker, Cash Boxes, and 
any Securities or Valuable Papers. Also for 
RENTING SMALL SAFES 
ON SATISFACTORY INTRODUCTION, 

AT $20 TO $45 PER ANNUM, 

Lessee having exclusive access, snd only singly, and then only 
with a safe-keeper, 

‘ TO ITS 
BURCLAR-PROOF VAULTS, 
UNDER ARMED WATCH, DAY AND NIGHT. 


Private desks for lessees—Separate apartment for Ladies. 
IN THE 


ABSOLUTELY FIRE-PROOF BUILDING, 
142 & 146 BROADWAY;: 
CORNER LIBERTY STREET. 
FRANCIS H. JENKS, President. 
FRED’K FOSTER, Secretary. 


UNITED STATES TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, 
No. 48 Wall Street, Cor. William. 
Capital and Surplus, - $2,000,000. 
is a legal di tory fi id in 
alLaahuwdnpelasmamieae. 
Interest Allowed on Deposits 


Which may be Made and Withdrawam at any 
time, and will be entitled to Interest 
for the whole time they may re- 
main with the Company. 


Executors, Administrators or Trustees of ae 
unaccustom: 





and females 
as Religious 


ed to the transaction 
and Benevolent Institutions, will find this Company @ convenient — 


depository for money. 


TRUSTEES: 
JOHN A. STEWART, President. 


CoorEr, Epwis D. Morean, 
D. H. ARNOLD, CLuixton GILBERT, 
Royat PHELPs, Jonny Jacos Astor, Jr., 
Joun J. Crsco, Dantet D. Lorp, 
Dante. 8. MILLER, EDWARD JONES, 


Tuomas SLOcoMB, 


SHEPHERD Knapp, SAMUEL SLOAN, 

Joun J. James Low, 

B. F. WHEELWRIcHT, Cyrus Curtiss, 

Cares E. But, Ws. 8. Herrman, Brooklyn, 
Wirt Sam. NELson, ’ 
Wuson G. Hunt, Cornine, Albany, 
WiLL Jas. 8. Szymour, ; 





CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Oredit 
FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 
DUNOAN, SHERMAN & CO, 


Joszru U. Orvis, President. Joun T. Hriu, Cashier 
NINTH NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORE, 
rnment Agency and Designated Depository of the U. 8. 
363 BROADWAY. 


Cash Capital Paid in, $1,000,000 


DIRECTORS: 


Wits A. Kossz, George A, FELLO 
—— se Vrse, Jz, ANDREW J. io, 





TOURISTS’ HOTEL CUIDE FOR 1867. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Astor Ho Metropolitan H. 
Brevoort Hor * “Hoffman House 
Clarendon Hotel, Everett House.” 


BOST 
Revere House, Tremont House. 


(CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
Spencer H oo 


CHICAGO 
. House. 
8ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Planter’s Hotel. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
Biddle House, Russell House. 
MONTREAL, CANADA. 
St. Lawrence Hall, Ottawa Hotel.' 
QUEBEC, CANs@e, 
Russell House, Louis Hotel. 


TORONTO, oaN ADA. 
Queen’s Hotel. 


eS ee CANADA. 
LONDON, CANADA 
Tecumseh H 
WEST seat a: NVY. 
Cozzens Hotel. 
GORHAM, N. 4. 
Gleon House, 


LONG BRANCH, N. J, 
Stetson House. 


Sherman House, 





SATTERLEE & CO, 
70 Broadway j and 15 New St. 


STOCES AND BONDS BOUGHT AND SOLD 
ON COMMISSION, 


GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
ALL VARIETIES. 





ASTROLOGY, 
THE WORLD ASTONISHED 
AT THE WONDERFUL REVELATION 
MADE BY THE GREAT ASTROLOGIST 
MADAME #3. A. PERRIGO, 
She reveals secrets no mortal ever knew. She restores to hap- 
ess those w 


who, from doleful events, catastrophes, crosses 
ve, loss of relations and friends, loss of money, &e., have be- 


What are the Effects of 
TARRANT’S 


apd yc. yong +4 SELTZER APERIENT, 
ba alo  qpestion which the tat raid end ; 
pad mere} ayy Ft a who have used the pre 
These preperation mae declare, over their own signatures, 


that the p: 

Fromatly salle tion, 

Allay the sym ons ° fever,’ 
Regulate the flow of the 


Cure every species of bh e, 
Tranq uillize the. 








Refresh and inv yon the weak, 
Promote doy ow pon 
e of rheumatism, 
me Ay ee 
pm and tone the bowels, 
Cheer the de =a vg 
Operate favorably an the ki 
favoral “+t the kidneys 
Purify all the anivoal fluids,” 


Soe the ———— cool and clear, 


And corrects promptly and without necessitatin any in 
a the o es a = life, all those misor Leama 
bod: when 
A: neglected too often, lead to nic 


Mi: who bowed Ge pre 
@ cases of their friends, are o’ 
merits, and the above s Scan © condoning is 


ummary is 
— of their testimony, covering a period of about rem 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
TARRANT & CO., 
278 Greenwich and 100 Warren Sts, N. ¥. 
For Sale by all Druggists, 


m in their own 





Ngcra 

Gincsr, 

rt Cinnamon, &c, 
For more than ten years these Preparations have maintained a 


large and constantly increasing sale, sustaining the opinion of the 
judges that they are unrivalled. 


For sale by druggists and dealers everywhere. 
JOSEPH BURNETT & CO., 
SoLz Proprietors, 
27 CENTRAL STREET, BOSTON, 
AND 
592 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, , 
Metropolitan Hotel Building. 





come despondent. She brings together those ong separated, 
ves information con absent friends or lovers, 
ost or stolen property, tells you the business ae are best are 
to pursue and jin what you will be most 

ay and tells ~~ the wer ee you will marry, vives 
you the name, likeness and ¢! tics of the person. - She 
panne ge wy = pm hts, and by her almost su; ural powers 
unveils the dark and hidden mysteries of the future. From the 
stars we see in the firmament—the ic stars that overcome 
or predominate in the con tion—from the as) and posi- 
sitions of the planets and the fixed stars in the heavens at the 
time of birth, she deduces the future destiny of man. Fail 
to consult the greatest Astrologist on earth. It costs you but a 
trifie, and you may never n have so favourable oppor- 
tunity. Consultation fee, with likeness and all desired informa- 
tion, $1. Parties living at a distance can consult the Madame ov 
mail with equal safety and satisfaction to themselves, as if in 
person. A full and explicit chart, written out, with all inquiries 
answered and likeness enclosed, sent by mail on receipt o — 
above mentioned. The strictest secresy will be maintained, 
all correspondence returned or destroyed. References of th the 
nighess order furnished those desiring them. Write plain! = 

day of the month and year in which you were born, enclos 

small lock of hair. 





Address, Mapame i. PERRIGO, 
P. O. Daawen 293, Burrato, N. Y. 
WHISKERS 
AND 
MO bh STACHES! 
Forced to grow moothest face in three to five weeks aby 
using Dr. BevIC Nes. RESTAURATEUR CAPILLAIRE, th 
most wond discovery in m upon the 
an 


ot all p 
satisfaction is not given in every ins 
cheerfully refunded. P by mail, sealed and postpaid, $1. 
Deseriptive We circulars and testimonials mailed free. Add atecs BER: 
GER, SHUTTS & CO., Chemiets, No, 285 River Street, Troy,N.Y. 
Sole Agents for the United States. 


ic- 
tire | Bat CASTLE OF 
WaNDESFORDB’: 


Albion, 


A Weekly News; Mornigg, 
City of of Rew York York, a ana na devoted to reer y J mime 


NEWS, POLITICS, AND GENERAL LITERATURF. 


This old established and popular Periodical is now t 
the public at the rate of a 2 


Six Dollars per annum, or 19 Cents Weekly, 


N.B.—The Selection of any “ALBION” Engraving 
Free, for payment of 1 Year's Subscription in ad- 
vance. 


LIST OF ALBION BNGRAVINGS: 
Cuaton’s QUEEN VICTORIA, 


Lucas’s PRINCE ALBERT, 
ALLaw’s SIR WALTER SCOTT, 
Sruart’s WASHINGTON, 
Marrzson’s BENJAMIN AMIN FRANKLLM, 
4! LORD NELSON. 
BUCKLER’s ST. PAUL'S, ', LONDON, 
ERS OF THE TEMPERANCE 800°Y 
from Stanfield’s Picture, 





PORTRAIT OF an ete 


OF 
Lanpszsr’s RETURN yin HAWKING. 
Lanpszsr’s DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCB, 
Lanpsger’s DEER PASS, 











BEAUTY ! 
Auburn, Golden, Plaxen and Silken Curls, 


PRODUCED by the use of Prof. DE BREUX’ FRISER LE 
CHEVEUX. One application warranted to curl the most or heey 
and most 8 ~ agg 
massive curls. 








"EXCELSIOR 1. EXCELSIOR tt! 





Seaver Le SoLomonN, J. O. Wurrznovse, TELLAR 
Josern U. Orvis. 
PS Re kaedanees't3 
Receives the accounts of Sarees, Ourtngs Boskn, Sa 
surance tot wi 4 fpr font Alcoa 6100 For Removing Superfiuous Hair. 
win Sg soa 61 ey one ae a lacies , this invalnable depilatory 43 
PE soe STATES CURRENCY. euaily appli, dows not bum or ajure the skin, bat acts directly | 3° 
of charge in sums not we the Senay 
UN delivered rea on express Toutes; one, two, and | OW forehes: -, or trom an 4 
Pi Me ly ahah pete eee tht, evi the i wt oot 
the only real effectual in existence, Price 75 cents per 
Bought and Bold. Accom peckage, sent to gny eddress on receipt of an 
pale aE ore BERGER, BCHUTTS & C0., Chemists 
" 985 River Mts Troy, M. Y, 


Si claire 


Wa 8 FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 
WILKINS’ COLUMBUS’ NEW WORLD,, 
Wanpasrorpa’s DR. KANE. 


The Felis alls of Niagara, from s0 original drawing made 


poche senate be safely forwarded by Mail or Express, 
on a paste board roller. Price $2 each. 


CLUB TERMS.—STRICTLY IN ADVANCE: 


| Sees a 
Corrs, pet, ving to 


Twenty Coptss, $80, becriber 
and an exira Copy of the ALsiow for getter up. att “ 


ADVERTISING RATES: 
Sadat of yarn sce pa 

“* «over one and under three months, 
mo fe @¢e for one year, standing unchanged. 


ofl, st the Ho fhe en in registered letters or P. 0, 
ia Tos served by carriers at the residence of subseri- 
ba in the eities of New York ond Brootiys. 





WILLIAM B, MORRELL, Proprietor 


. oe” ; 
qo" 


¢ nervous system, %* 









40 Fork Dow, FZ, 7, A 





